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PASSPORT TO THE FUTURE 


Kristie Phillips and 
Scott Johnson won the 
all-around competition 
in the McDonald's U.S. 
Gymnastics Cham- 
pionships. These Cham- 
pionships are the most 
important in many 
years because selected 
in Kansas City were the 
teams which will repre- 
sent the United States 
at the Pan American 
Games in Indianapolis, 
IN. 
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ANALYSIS OF 
CHAMPIONS 

The Soviet Union, the 
undisputed trendsetter 
in world gymnastics, 
came to Denver, Colora- 
do and exhibited why 
they are rated No. 1 in 
the world. 
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hair, seven-year-old 
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1996 Olympics, a meet 
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believes she can make. 
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Introducing 

NewSleekFit! 

The ultimate in 
competitive leotards 


With the help of some of the best 
gymnasts in the country Elite/ 
Gym-Kin has developed new Sleek 
Fit, the ultimate fit in competitive 
leotards. Elite/Gym-Kin’s new 
Sleek Fit hugs the contours of 
your body mirroring your move- 
ments, creating long flowing 
lines of grace. 

WINNERS WEAR 


There’s more! Elite/Gym-Kin 
has also developed a new Shadow- 
proof Lining, optional on any 
special order leotard, that elim- 
inates “show-through.” 

New Sleek Fit. New Shadow- 
proof Lining. And much, much 
more. All in our new 5 6 page, 
1987-88 catalog. Send for yours 
today! 


mmmiN • 


Call toll-free for 
ordering information 

1 - 800 - 345-4087 

In PA, AK, HI, and Canada, 
call colled, 215-376-6522. 


Coaches/Instructors: send catalog request on school or business letterhead. All others, send $3 50 to: 
The Elite/Gym-Kin, 1230 Spruce Street, Reading, PA 19602 
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ssly identified to the contrary. 


EDITORIAL 


Defining 

Olympianism 

By Mike Jacki 
USGF Executive Director 

Y ou perhaps have heard ab- 
out, or watched, the news 
reports that show the unrest 
and turmoil in South Korea. 
Maybe it should be expected. 
Afterall, we are planning to con- 
duct the Olympic Games there in 
September of 1988, and what bet- 
ter stage on which to bring issues 
and conflicts of people and coun- 
tries to the media than the greatest 
of all sporting events. 

We have even had aspiring 
political candidates throw in their 
two cents worth to make their po- 
litical statements and try to capi- 
talize on the world’s attention to 
the upcoming Olympics. I suppose 
we wall have the PTL trying to sign 
on as an official sponsor! 

We all know boycotts do not 
accomplish anything. It is getting 
very frustrating having “everyone 
else” determine if the athletes 
should compete in the Olympic 
Games. This problem transfers 
into additional conflicts during the 
“off-Olympic” years. We simply 
fall prey to politicians, bureau- 
crats and governments. They have 
no need or concern for sport other 
than to exploit it and use it for 
their own personal and political 


As we approach the Olympic 
year, we once again must analyze 
the entire concept of Olympianism. 
It seems that the original concept 
of the Olympics is simply being 
wrongfully used and is becoming 
more and more misunderstood. 
Countries are using the Games for 
springboards for their propagan- 
dists endeavors. They look at the 
Games as a way to gain prestige 
and prominence in world markets 
as well as providing a platform for 
their political beliefs. 

Perhaps the International 
Olympic Committee needs to re- 
evaluate and restructure its entire 


selection process. Can we afford to 
place the Games in the hands of 
governments or private organiza- 
tions whose first concern may not 
actually be the conduct of the 
Games and the athletes? Perhaps 
th IOC should be solely responsible 
for running the Games and not 
turn them over to governments or 
private organizations. Perhaps the 
IOC could “borrow” a country’s 
facilities and run its own Olym- 
pics. Maybe we should consider a 
permanent site; a place that can 
lend stability to the Games. 
Perhaps we can eliminate the con- 
tinual affect of a country’s internal 
politics which, in some cases, can 
drastically change overnight. 

We can discuss so many 
issues and problems associated 
with the Olympic Games and, at 
the end, never identify the reason 
the discussion took place. Why do 
the Olympic Games get, and de- 
serve, so much attention? The 
answer is simple: In all that exists 
in our world, there is no single en- 
tity that has more of a global im- 
pact toward world peace than the 
Olympic Games. For this reason, if 
for no other, the Games must be 
preserved. 

The Olympic Games repre- 
sent everything that is good: 
friendship, dedication, persever- 
ance, pride, sacrifice, compassion, 
victory and understanding. It is 
the one time, every four years, 
when the world has a fair arena in 
which to compete, and nations can 
come together on equal terms 
under one flag. The Olympic 
Games represent the highest 
ideals of people and nations. If we 
lose it, we lose something far great- 
er than a sporting event, we lose 
the final grasp at world peace. 

The concept of Olympianism 
should touch everyone. It is a spirit 
that touches everyone, not just 
athletes but people and nations. It 
is critical to future generations 
that the Olympic Games continue 
and the flame burns bright in 
everyone. 


EDITOR’S 




Begin With 
The Team 


By Michael G. Botkin 

Editor, USA GYMNASTICS 

A team is a unit made up of 
individuals who join forces 
to become teammates. Due 
to the very nature of gym- 
nastics, many consider it to be an 
individual sport, but this is a con- 
cept that must change. The 
greatest satisfactions come from 
the team. Ask Bela Karolyi, Greg 
Marsden or Francis Allen and they 
will all tell you the sweetest victor- 
ies are associated with the team. 

Let’s take one last look at the 
1984 Olympics. Years prior to that 
meet, the gymnastics community 
was united as a team. The men had 
been competing together for so 
long they considered themselves a 
team. They knew each other and 
moved as a single unit. The same 
with the women, only to a lesser 
degree. Many cried like babies 
when Tim Daggett’s 10.00 on high 
bar secured the gold medal for the 
men’s team. Was there a greater 
feeling? 

But since the Olympics, an 
individualist attitude has hit the 
community. No longer are the men 
and women thinking of the team. 
Medals are being associated with 
certain individuals, not with 
teams. The time has come to swing 
the pendulum back the other way. 

Forget the 1984 Olympics 
and the effect it had upon the gym- 
nastics community. There were 
many stars to emerge and many 
contracts signed, but the United 
States is entering into the most im- 
portant time period in the sport’s 
modem history. And it all centers 
around the team. 

These Championships mark 
the beginning of this time period. 
Chosen at this meet were the 
teams that will represent the 


United States in the upcoming Pan 
American Games in Indianapolis, 
Indiana, and the all-important 
World Championships in Rotter- 
dam, the Netherlands. The signifi- 
cance of the teams’ performances 
in these meets will have repercus- 
sions reaching all the way to 
Korea. 

It is now that everybody in 
the gymnastics community must 
start thinking as a team and work- 
ing together. Individuals won’t cut 
the mustard if the team performs 
poorly. For the United States to 
have a better chance during the 
World Championships, a team vic- 
tory in the Pan American Games is 
needed, along with the extensive 
international media coverage that 
the event will receive. 

The real test will be at the 
World Championships. As it 
stands right now, the women's 
team is looking stronger than the 
men’s with one exception: the 
women are segmented. Gymnasts 
who qualify for these meets will 
represent their country, not their 
gym. It shouldn’t matter whether 
your teammate lives in Pennsylva- 
nia, Texas, California or Timbuck- 
too. There is a job to be done. 


Every gymnast that com- 
petes for his/her club knows the 
importance of being on a unified 
team. Besides being more fun, it 
actually helps everyone perform 
better. Whether first or last in the 
rotation, everybody has a specific 
role to perform so the team will do 
better. This is something everyone 
at all levels must realize, if they 
don’t already. 

Getting into the team spirit 
should start right now at all levels. 
If all are united, climbing back to 
the top might not be such a 
traumatic experience. It is vital 
that the teams do well this year 
and next. Placement in the World 
Championships affects where the 
teams are put into Olympic rota- 
tion. Just think of it this way, if the 
teams are put in the first rotation 
because of a poor performance in 
the World Championships, then it 
will be very hard for the individual 
to break into the finals. So begin 
with the basics. Begin with the 
team. 




U.S. GYMNASTICS 
FEDERATION 

SAFETY CERTIFICATION 
TESTING 


Everyone Needs To Be Safety Certified 

1. Promotes a safer teaching/learning environment. 

2. Reduces insurance premiums. 

3. Identifies your commitment to your profession, your sport and 
vour athletes. 

4. Implementation of stricter safety practices will help reduce the 
chances of accidents and/or injuries. 

5. Helps in membership recruitment. 

General Points of 
Information 

1. The text book for the Certification Course is the USGF GYM- 
NASTICS SAFETY MANUAL. This text/reference manual is to 
be purchased and studied prior to course participation. 

2. The course will take approximately six hours, including the 

3. The Course fee is $100.00 (retest cost is $25.00). 

4. Certification is good for four years. 


Participation Registration Form 

Name: Mr./Mrs./Ms. 

Address: 

City: State: 

Telephone: (H) (B) 

Course Director: 

Course Location: Date: 

Organization Represented: 

If USGF Member, List Type and Number: 

Form of Payment: 

Check Visa Mastercard 

Name on Card: 

Number: 


Sunday, July 26, 1987 

New Haven, Connecticut - 9:30am-5:30pm 
Southern Connecticut State University 
Pelz Gymnasium, Fitch Street, New Haven, CT 06515 
Course Director: Joan Hicks-203-375-3244 
Saturday, August I, 1987 

Ames, Iowa - 12:00n-7:00pm 
Iowa State University 
PE Building 

Course Director: Mike Sharpies - 515-294-4182 

Orlando, Florida 
Sheraton Sea World 

Course Directors: D.J. Milem - 904-641-9966 
Karl Bishop - 813-581-2178 
Course Contact: Karl Bishop 428 5th Street NW 
Largo, FL 33540 

This course will be carried out during the Region VIII 
Mini Congress. 


Saturday, August 8, 1987 

Northboro, Massachusetts - 10:00am-6:00pm 
Algonquin Regional High School 
Bartlett Street 
Northboro, MA 

Course Director: Steve DiTullio - 617-263-9306 
Local Contact: Kathy Ostberg - 617-263-9306 


Sunday, August IS, 1987 

Columbus, Ohio - 9:00am-5:00pm 
Universal Gymnasts, Inc. 

4555 Knightsbridge Blvd. 

Columbus, OH 43214 

Course Director: Bobbi Montanari - 614-457-1279 
Hotel Contact: Red Roof Inn - 614-846-3001 


Friday, August 28, 1987 

Princeton, New Jersey 
Princeton Ramada Inn 

Course Director: Paul Spadaro - 718-816-6287 
Local Contact: Geri Johnston - 201-762-5222 
This course will be carried out during the Region VII 
Gymnastics Congress. 

'nmraday, October 1, 1987 

St. Louis, Missouri - 2:00-9:00pm 
Adams Mark Hotel 
Fourth and Chestnut Streets 
St. Louis, MO 63102 
314-241-7400 

This course will be conducted by several USGF 
National Certifiers during the USGF National 
Congress. 

Course Contact: United States Gymnastics Federation 

- 317-638-8743 

Please send registrations to the 
USGF Department of Safety 
Pan American Plaza, Suite 300 
Indianapolis, IN 46225 

Sunday, October 4, 1987 

St. Louis, Missouri - 9:00am-4:00pm 
Adams Mark Hotel 
Fourth and Chestnut Streets 
St. Louis, MO 63102 
314-241-7400 

This course will be carried out by several USGF 
National Certifiers during the USGF National 
Congress. 

Course Contact: United States Gymnastics Federation 

- 317-638-8743 

Please send registrations to the USGF Department of 
Safety at the address above. 


Expiration Date: Signature: 

Please make checks payable in full to: USGF SAFETY CERTIFICATION 
Mail Registration Form and Payment to Respechve Course Contact 

•DO NOT WRITE BELOW THIS LINE — FOR OFFICE USE ONLY - 

Registration Form Received: 

Confirmation Mailed: 


Friday, October 9, 1987 

Richfield, Ohio - 8:30am-3:30pm 
Richfield Holiday Inn 
4742 Brecksville Road 
Richfield, OH 44286 

Course Directors: Ron Ganim - 216-526-2970 

Dr. Gerald George - 318-988-1220 
This course will be carried out during the Region V 
Gymnastics Congress 


Dates, Times and Locations will all be listed in USA GYMNASTICS and 
USGF TECHNIQUE. They can also be checked by calling the USGF Department of Safety 
and Education at (317) 638-8743. 



Poet’s Comer 

(Editor’s Note: Of the many 
letters we receive at USA GYM- 
NASTICS, many come from aspir- 
ing poets. I thought we would share 
a few of them with you this issue. If 
you would like to write to the Edi- 
tor, send the letter to: Editor Let- 
ters, do USA GYMNASTICS. 


Dear Editor: 

I really enjoyed the article, “The 
Chance To Dream” in the Janu- 
ary/February issue of USA 
GYMNASTICS. We are all 
very proud of Chad Oncale here in 
Schriever, Louisiana. 

In the article, the gymnasts 
at the school were referred to as the 
Cajun Kids. They are the Cajun 
Kips. I have enclosed a poem I re- 
cently wrote that you may enjoy. 
A Regular Day 
First to school, then to gym. 

A swing on the bars. 

A walk on the beam. 

A flip on the floor. 

A leap over the vault. 

Back home into bed. 

And, do the same thing tomorrow if 
Fm not dead. 

Holly Benoit (Age 12) 

Schriever, LA 
Dear Editor: 

I am writing in regard to a recent 
poem which my daughter wrote 
as a class project. I finished 
reading it and was very moved 
by what she felt during recent 
weeks. I think you will find the 
poem interesting and something 
other gymnasts may have felt at 
times in their competition. 
Sincerely, 

Mike Budde 
The Injury 

Getting up every morning to go to 
the gym, 

Working as hard as I can because I 
want to win. 

But an injury has slowed me down, 
Will I ever be the same? 

The big meet is coming up with un- 
bearable pain. 


LETTERS 


Time flies by and the meet has 
come, 

The pain keeps getting worse, but I 
must go on. 

I want to make everyone proud. 

The meet proceeds bars, beam, 
vault, 

Without a fault. 

But with pain that is worse than 
ever. 

Finally the last event. 

As I limp out onto the floor-ex mat, 
the music starts. 

Trying to hide the pain, I begin. 

The music goes on and seems lon- 
ger than ever before. 

At last the routine ends and the 
music stops. 

I lay there on the floor-ex mat un- 
able to walk. 

But I gather up my last strength 
and courage, stand up to 
show, and limp off the mat. 

This is the best meet in which I’ve 
ever performed, but with the 
greatest pain I’ve ever felt. 

I won! As I go up to collect the 
award with great pride, 

They play the National Anthem. I 
think of how much I love 
gymnastics; maybe even 
more than myself. 

Krista Budde (Age 11) 

Matoon, IL 

Dear Editor: 

I am a Class IV gymnast in Wal- 
ton, New York, and enjoy writ- 
ing poems about gymnastics. I 
was hoping you would enter my 
poem in USA GYMNASTICS. 

A Gymnast 

A gymnast jumps in leaps and 
bounds, 

No matter what happens, they 
never show their ups and 
downs. 

They tumble with such unmatched 
grace, 

With a golden smile upon their 
face. 

When they are at practice they do 
their best, 

For when they go to competition, it 
is always a test. 

Jennifer Cohen (Age 11) 

Walton, NY 


Dear Editor: 

A ttached is a poem full of feel- 
ings, hopes and dreams 
written by my daughter 
who is a 10-year-old Class II 
gymnast. Her teacher at school 
and her gymnastics coach, Nika 
Prather of Crandall's Physical 
Arts Center in Pendleton, Indiana, 
were very impressed with it. 
Sincerely, 

Linda D. Nicholson 
Young Gymnast 
I started gymnastics when I was 
five, 

I’d do my tricks and Mom and Dad 
would say, “Land sakes 
alive!” 

Now that I’m 10, 1 go for the win, 
I smile and grin, and do it again! 
I work hard day after day, 

There’s never been much time for 
play. 

I’ve worked hard just for me, 

Just wait, you will see . . . 

If I flip and then I flop, 

I won’t go to the top. 

I’ll just smile and grin, 

And do it better then. 

I’m a good gymnast, that’s what 
they say, 

I hope and pray to be best someday. 
If I am not, I will not cry, 
Because I want to be best before I 
die. 

Now that I’m 10, I’m a Gymnast 
Junior Elite, 

People say that’s quite a feat. 
When I grow up, I’ll be hard to 
beat, 

Because I’ve excelled at every 
meet. 

I don’t care if there’s no time for 
Sweeties, 

I intend to be on a box of Wheaties!! 
I don’t care if there’s no time for 
play, 

I just want to be famous someday!! 
The 1992 Olympics are in my 
sight, 

If I work hard, I just might . . . 

I don’t know what to say to you, 
But my goal is to be another Mary 
Lou. 

Jenni Nicholson (Age 10) 
Pendleton, IN 



Could A 
Student Injury 
Put a Lock 
On Your Gym? 


Rhulen 
Insurance 
Has The Key 


As gymnastic training techniques improve, rou- 
tines become increasingly more demanding. Your 
risk as a coach, trainer or club owner grows in direct 
proportion. 

Protect yourself and your business with Rhu- 
len’s "Key" Program. The most comprehensive and 
cost-effective gymnastic insurance package avail- 
able. Designed by our professionals to meet your 
special professional needs. 


Whether you’re reevaluating your current cov- 
erage or insuring a new facility, you'll want to com- 
pare our full range of liability, property and accident 
medical insurance. 

Call today. Askforyourfree Insurance Informa- 
tion Package. 

Don't risk having a lock put on 
your gym. Get the "Key” from 
Rhulen. 







217 BROADWAY, MONTICELLO, NY 12701 / (914) 794-8000 / (212) 924-1950 
Call Toll Free Outside New York State (800) 431 -1270 / Ext 465 



Summer 

Gold 

What The 1987 Pan 
American Games Mean 
To Me 

By Robert Cowan 

Men’s Program Administrator 

M o doubt, by now, everyone is 
aware that the 1987 Pan 
American Games are being 
held in Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, this summer. But did you 
know this is the first time since 
1959 these Games have been in the 
United States, and only the second 
time ever? What you may also not 
know is the importance of the 
American gymnastics teams’ per- 
formance in these Games. 

How important was the hock- 
ey team’s win over the Soviet Un- 
ion in the last game of the 1980 
Winter Olympics? How important 
was the success of the 1984 Olym- 
pic Games to all sports, especially 
gymnastics? 

Our country has not had 
much to cheer about in the months 
before or since the Olympics. From 
the loss of the space shuttle “Chal- 
lenger” and the subsequent effects 
on the entire space program, to the 
Iran Contra scandal, to the AIDS 
epidemic, we are continually hit 
with bad news. 

The 1984 Olympics gave this 
country back some of its pride. Re- 
cently, I sat in Pauley Pavilion 
during the 1987 NCAA Men’s Di- 
vision I Gymnastics Cham- 
pionships. Images of 1984 bom- 
barded me, and a sensation of won- 
der and anxiety filled me. Will we, 
as Americans, ever feel such a 
thrill of victory again? 

We need that feeling again. 
We need to get a full shot of patri- 
otism and we need it now! Many in 
the gymnastics community have 
their sights set on Rotterdam and 



FLOOR 


the World Championships. It is a 
very important competition, in- 
deed, because of its effects on the 
1988 Olympics. Yet, like the run- 
ner who stumbles over the last 
hurdle because his eyes are focused 
on the finish line, we are in danger 
of overlooking an obvious fact. 

The Pan American Games 
will be the window to the world and 
it will provide gymnastics its most 
visibility since 1984. The World 
Championships, because it is in 
Europe, will not be as visible. The 
United States Olympic Committee 
has confirmed an equal number of 
media requests has been granted 
for the Pan American Games as for 
the 1984 Olympic Games. Add to 
that, extensive coverage by South 
American, European and Asian 
television, and TASS (the Soviet 
news agency), and the United 
States has the opportunity to make 
quite an impression on the world. 

We must win the Pan Amer- 
ican Games. We can win the Pan 
American Games. We will not win 
the World Championships; but a 
gold medal performance at the Pan 
American Games will have a posi- 
tive effect on our athletes’ self con- 
fidence, as well as international 
recognition. 

As a former gym club owner, I 
have experienced the effects of 
poor performances by American 
gymnasts at the 1976 Olympics. 
The boycott of 1980 had a profound 
effect, as did the stellar showing in 
1984. 

Many programs are suffering 
from post-Olympic depression, or 
“what do we do for an encore.” Part 
of the cure could be a great show- 
ing in our own backyard this sum- 
mer. Recent articles in Sports 
Illustrated, and negative com- 
ments regarding safety during 
television coverage, have left the 
sport with a tarnished image. A 
solid gold medal performance can 
reverse that image. 



Over 700 people have volun- 
teered to work gymnastics during 
the Pan American Games. Add the 
other support personnel, and the 
total comes to close to 30,000. I 
have the honor of being the 
Podium Foreman which means 
that I, and six other insane indi- 
viduals, have been spending 
nights and weekends building the 
competition platform or podium, 
the same that was used in Los 
Angeles. It will take two crews of 
nine people three days to construct 
this 10,000-foot podium in the com- 
petition venue. 

None of these people had to 
volunteer. But they, like we who 
eat, sleep and breathe gymnastics, 
all believe one thing: our kids are 
the best. One volunteer summed- 
up why the Pan American Games 
are so important, late one night as 
we drug ourselves out of the va- 
cated Target store where the 
podium is temporarily being 
stored. Someone commented, "I 
hope those kids know how hard 
this was, and I hope they win.” In 
response, another volunteer, who 
has never seen a gymnastics meet, 
said, “I hope you know how hard 
those kids work, and they will win! 

I like that man’s attitude. Go 
get 'em USA. 
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INSURE 

YOUR 

SUCCESS 


Insure your 
success with 
the nation's 
strongest 
program of 
gymnastics 
memberships, 
to insure your 
dub, your staff 
and your 
students. 



r\ CLUB 

/ MEMBERSHIP 
X— PROGRAMS 

n 100% CLUB 

K1 PEAK ENROLLMENT 

U MEMBERSHIP 

Efl MEMBERSHIP 

Add members to your dub 

No reporting of names. Fees 

insurance by name as they join 

based on highest number ot statt 

your dub. 

and students during your peak 

★ ★ ★ 

month of year. 

No minimum number to join 

★ ★ ★ 

★ ★ ★ 

100 student minimum 

One fee for all, reduced in 

★ ★ ★ 

quarterly increments for those 

Reduced rate for age 6 and under 

joining your dub later during the 

★ ★ ★ 

policy year. 

Fees based upon quarter in 

★ ★ ★ 

which your dub^oins program. 


New Quarterly Fee 
Reductions 

★ ★ ★ 

New 

Non-Gymnastics 
Coverage Available 
to Member Clubs 

★ ★ ★ 
Trampoline 
Coverage Included 
★ ★ ★ 

Master Policy Based 
on June 1 to June 1 
Year 

★ ★ ★ 

Liability & Medical 

Benefits for your club, 
your staff and students include: 

• $1,000,000 Comprehensive General 
Liability Coverage 

• $50,000 Excess Accident Medical 
Benefit ($250 deductible) 

• $10,000 Accidental Deatn and 
Dismemberment Coverage 

• Lifetime Catastrophic Medical 
Insurance Program 

• Owners, Landlords and Tenants 
Liability Coverage 

• Hired and Non-Owned Auto Liability 

• Personal Injury Liability 

• Independent Contractors Coverage 

• Extended Bodily Injury Liability 
Coverage 

• Premises Medical Payments 

For more information on these out- 
standing Club Membership programs, 
call or write. 


U.S.G.F. 

Member Services 
1099 N. Meridian, 
Suite 380 





Ankle Injuries 



By Michael Bishop, A.T., C. 

Mercy Health Wellness Center 
Des Moines, Iowa 

T he many structures of the foot 
and ankle, and the complex- 
ity of the sport of gymnastics 
can create a situation where 
a great potential for injury exists. 
In many cases the most commonly 
injured area is the ankle, which is 
subject to minor and severe 
traumatic and overuse injuries. 

These ankle injuries tend to 
predominate in two categories: 1) 
the inversion type in which the foot 
is turned inward, often with a 
downward component and 2) the 
injury (hyperdorsi flexion) in 
which the foot is jammed upward. 
This is not to say that there are not 
a great deal of other ankle- and 
foot-related injuries. 

A thorough understanding of 
ankle anatomy, biomechanics, and 
the mechanisms of injury will aid 
in designing the proper treatment 
and rehabilitation program. In any 
such program, a thorough evalua- 
tion of each individual by the 
physician, athletic trainer, or 
sports physical therapist is essen- 
tial. The ultimate goals are full 
range of motion, muscular 
strength, and returning the gym- 
nast to full, safe participation. 

Many people wonder how 
some athletes are able to return to 
activity and competition so quickly 
following an ankle injury. There 
are a number of factors cited; 
however, the primary reason for 
the expedient recovery is the 
availability and utilization of 
appropriate medical care. In many 
cases the athlete may have ice, 
compression, support, and eleva- 
tion within minutes of an injury, 
an accurate physician-diagnosis 
within only a few hours, and an 
aggressive rehabilitation program 
started within a day or two of the 
injury. In addition, the athlete has 
maintained cardiovascular con- 
ditioning. 

In the initial management of 
ankle- and foot-related injuries the 


basic first aid principles of rest, ice, 
elevation, and compression 
(R.I.C.E) are reasonable. 

The immediate application of 
ice is appropriate for virtually ev- 
ery type of ankle and foot injury, 
and should be of a fifteen- to twen- 
ty-minute duration every two 
hours, and may be applied in con- 
junction with an elastic wrap for 
compression and support. Eleva- 
tion will also aid in the control of 
swelling as well as generalized 
comfort. In addition to ice, com- 
pression, and elevation, selective 
rest should be one of the most im- 
portant phases in the initial man- 
agement of an ankle sprain. 

This will begin with a non- 
weight-bearing crutch walking 
gait for the first 24 to 48 hours or 
until initial swelling has subsided, 
at which point, weight-bearing 
may begin as tolerated. However, 
it is recommended that the athlete 
utilize crutches until able to walk 
without a limp. 


Treatment and Rehabilitation 

1. Following physician ex- 
amination and diagnosis, the first 
aspect of a good treatment and re- 
habilitation program will involve 
team work between physician, 
athletic trainer or therapist, coach 
and gymnast. Constant com- 
munication will aid in the best 
possible rehabilitation program. 

Although initial injury man- 
agement and rehabilitation may 
begin with the trainer or therapist, 
and may involve treatment mod- 
alities beyond that available in the 
gym, the most important part of 
the treatment will take place at 
home and in the gym. 

2. As soon as the swelling and 
pain are subsided, range of motion 
activity may begin. This should be 
done first in planter — and dorsi 
— flexion (straight up-and-down 
movement of the foot) and should 
be pain free. This may also incorpo- 
rate some gentle stretching (pain 
free), and should be preceded and 
followed with 15-minute applica- 
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tions of ice, or be done in conjunc- 
tion with a cool 40-60 degree whirl- 
pool. 

3. The next step also includes 
range of motion activity such as 
writing the alphabet with the foot 
and ankle, and, following a 15- 
minute application of ice, includes 
walking for short durations just 
until the ankle starts to become 
sore, and then ice is re-applied 
(ankle should be taped or protected 
in some manner). Walking should 
be done without a limp, or this 
activity may be premature. 

4. Once swelling is no longer 
present, contrast applications of 
ice and warmth may also begin, 
starting and finishing with ice. 
When pain-free range of motion 
and weight-bearing is achieved, 
ankle proprioception exercises 
should begin. This is done by 
balancing on one leg with eyes 
closed, while maintaining balance. 
This may also incorporate the use 
of a balance board or whole board. 


5. Beginning muscle endur- 
ance activities is the next step in 
the treatment program. This can 
be done utilizing surgical tubing 
for resistance and working planter 
and dorsi flexors, inversion and 
eversion, each exercise done to fa- 
tigue. Isometric peroneal exercises 
and partner resistive type exer- 
cises in the same movement pat- 
terns should follow with each exer- 
cise being held for five to eight 
seconds and repeated ten times. 
All of these should be done pain 
free. 

6. At this point, progressive 
resistive exercise such as towel 
curl (using the toes to curl an out- 
stretched towel under the feet), 
marble pickup (with toes) for de- 
velopment of smaller muscle 
groups, and toe raisers for larger 
muscle groups should be started. 

There is no reason why an 
athlete with an ankle sprain 
should lose cardiovascular fitness. 
This can be maintained by cycling 


and swimming. In addition, upper 
body and unaffected leg strength 
should be maintained, and are an 
important part of the treatment 
and rehabilitation process. 

The injured gymnast should 
participate in as much of the daily 
training activity as can be done 
safely and comfortably. This 
may begin with stretching and 
warm-up activities and move into 
the treatment and rehabilitation 
phases, including cycling and/or 
swimming, just as if it were a nor- 
mal part of the workout, and 
should be followed by the coach 
like any other event. 

The injured gymnast should 
be 100% rehabilitated before re- 
turning to full workouts and com- 
petition. This may be objectively 
measured with an isokinetic test- 
ing device (such as Lido or Cybex). 
A few extra days of therapy is bet- 
ter than risking reinjury. The only 
thing more frustrating than an in- 
jury is reinjury. 





ANALYSIS OF 
CHAMPIONS 


Olga Chudina of the Soviet Union shows beautiful 
form during her floor exercise routine during the 
McDonald’s Challenge: USA/USSR. 


Soviets’ Technique 

Described 


a 


USGF photos ® 1987 by Dave Black 


By Stu Stuller 

T he Soviet Union 
is the undis- 
puted trendset- 
ter in interna- 
tional gymnas- 
tics; so when 
they come to the 
United States, there’s a 
noticeable run on VCR 
cassettes. In the interest 
of providing information 
for the video-deprived, 
however, below is a brief 
rundown on what was 
new and exciting at the 
McDonald’s Challenge: 
USA/USSR competition 
in Denver in March. 

Women’s Competition 

Vault 

The only time a 
Soviet gymnast didn’t 
throw a round-off full- 
twisting layout Tsuka- 
hara was when Natalia 
Laschenova called for the 
vault, missed her block 
and threw a layout Tsu- 
kahara instead. During 
training, Svetlana 
Boginskaya was working 
a round-off layout one- 
and-one-half twisting 
Tsukahara with good 
consistency; but the 
Soviets rarely push their 
routines to the limits of 
their difficulty standard, 
so in competition Bogins- 
kaya stayed with the full. 
American Kristie Phil- 
lips did a round-off tuck- 
ed one-and-one-half 


twisting Tsukahara in 
competition and landed 
both vaults well. 

To warm up the 
round-off vaults, the 
Soviets did round-offs 
onto the beat board, high 
layouts over the horse 
without touching it. In 
fact, when they got 
cranking, one girl did a 
round-off, double layout. 
Had she bothered to 
touch the horse it would 
have been a round-off 
layout Tsukahara. 

Uneven Bars 

On a basic level, the 
most distinctive thing 
about the Soviets’ bar 
work was the speed of the 
tap through the bottom 
on their giants. The in- 
creased speed meant less 
break in the shoulder 
angle, so blind changes 
were made easier. 
Boginskaya and Lasche- 
nova finished their full- 
twisting giants (blind 
change immediate 
pirouette) in handstands, 
as opposed to blind 
change to the top, 
pirouette on the way 
down, and Yula Kut did a 
blind change to double 
front with a half-out dis- 
mount. All of the Soviet 
girls dismounted with 
double flyaways, either 
tucked, piked or twisted. 
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Flexibility is the key for Alexsei Tikhonkikh 
during his floor exercise routine. He opened 
his routine with a full-in, full-out and was 
the only Soviet gymnast not to open with a 
double layout. 


Besides Kut’s bara- 
ni-out double front, the 
only other unique skill 
was by American Phoebe 
Mills, when she per- 
formed a reverse hecht 
with her feet together 
through the entire skill. 
Beam 

When the Soviet 
girls scrambled up on 
beam prior to the meet, 
their coach walked over, 
called them down, took 
them out in the hall and 
chewed them out. When 
the girls tried to get up on 
beam later, the same 
thing happened again, 
consequently, they went 
into the meet with very 
little warm-up on beam 
and it showed. They fell a 
lot. 

Besides falling, 
trends that could be de- 
ciphered were three leap 
dance passes and three 
skill tumbling passes. 
Boginskaya, Olga 
Bicherova, and Amer- 
ican Jennifer Sey all per- 
formed flip-flop, flip-flop, 
layout passes. Bogins- 
kaya threw a flip-flop, 
flip-flop, flip-flop pass 
and Mills nailed a flip- 
flop, layout, layout. 

The Soviets weren’t 
afraid to do tumbling 
mounts. Two did punch 
fronts, but the most com- 
mon mount was a round- 
off onto the beat board, 
layout step-out onto the 


beam, functionally simi- 
lar to their vaulting 
warm-up. (In fact, Olga 
Chudina used a round-off 
layout over the low bar to 
mount unevens.) 

The final two Soviet 
competitors, Kut and 
Laschenova, tumbled 
with their feet together, 
including Kut’s flip-flop, 
flip-flop, layout (feet 
together on the punch 
and the landing), and 
Laschenova’s flip-flop, 
flip-flop, full-in back out 
dismount. By keeping 
their feet together they 
were able to accelerate 
their flip-flops like build- 
er back handsprings and 
punch rather than jump 
into their somersaults. 
Floor Exercise 

The Soviets did 
their round-off, flip-flops 
very stretched and up- 
right, meaning less up- 
and-down movement of 
the center of gravity and 
higher blocking angles. 
As on beam, the most im- 
pressive Soviet tumblers 
were Kut and Lascheno- 
va. Kut opened with a 
full-in, came back with a 
round-off, flip-flop, two- 
and-a-half twist to im- 
mediate punch front and 
finished with a round-off 
flip-flop double back im- 
mediate punch front. 


(Probably in the interest 
of strengthening her 
ankles, she included 
about three or four punch 
fronts from a stand off a 
chair in her warm-up.) 
Laschenova opened with 
a layout double, put a 
round-off, whip-back, 
flip-flop, full-in in the 
middle, and finished with 
a round-off, flip-flop, full- 
in. 

Men’s Competition 

Floor Exercise 

Pre-meet specula- 
tion focused on whether 
or not Valery Lyukin 
would throw his triple 
back. He didn’t; but 
throughout, Lyukin 
worked a triple (from one 
step into his round-off) 
with a spot, not a bump, 
from his coach. He re- 
portedly completed the 
triple in Moscow earlier 
this year. 

Even without the 
triple, the Soviets’ tumb- 
ling was awesome. Five 
of six gymnasts mounted 
with double layouts, two 
of them worked flip-flops 
out of the doubles. Alex- 
sei Tikhonkikh, the 
Soviet who didn’t mount 
with a double layout, 
opened with a full-in, 
full-out. Four out of six 
Soviets dismounted with 
full-ins and Yuri 
Korolev, who didn’t, 
closed with a layout dou- 
ble. 



Natalia Laschenova 
was a great performer 
on the uneven bars. 
She finished her full 
twisting giant (blind 
change immediate 
piroette) in a hand- 
stand as opposed to a 
blind change at the top 
and piroette on the 
way down. 
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Yuri Korolev’s in- 
verted cross was 
markedly lower than 
any of the Americans’. 
It seemed he didn’t get 
his point across so he 
performed a front bail 
back uprise to another 
inverted cross. 


Pommel Horse 

When the Soviets 
used both pommels, it 
was usually just passing 
through to one pommel or 
all leather circles. 
Lyukin and Valentin 
Mogilnyi threw back-to- 
back 10s with sets which 
included traveling 
flaired Magyar spindles. 
Mogilnyi traveled back- 
wards from one end of the 
horse to the other, facing 
the long axis of the horse, 
carefully avoiding the 
pommels as he went. 
Rings 

Everyone swung 
and everyone held cros- 
ses. The Soviets swung 
cleaner and held their 
cross positions better, so 
they won. Korolev’s in- 
verted cross was marked- 
ly lower than any of the 
Americans’, and if 
Korolev didn’t get the 
point across with the first 
inverted cross, then his 
front bail back uprise to 
another inverted cross 
did. Like two of his team- 
mates, Vladimir Novikov 
mounted with a back roll 
to an iron cross; but un- 
like anyone else, he dis- 
mounted with a double 
front, kicked it open 
above the rings, and 
landed it solidly. 


Vaulting 

The Soviets were so 
strong on vaulting that 
Mogilnyi was the team 
lightweight throwing a 
“simple” layout full-twist 
Tsukahara. Tikhonkikh 
got things started with a 
layout double-twisting 
Tsukahara. Vladimir 
Artemov followed with a 
full-twisting Cuervo. 
And Novikov, the fellow 
with the double-front off 
rings, threw a stretched 
layout handspring front. 
Korolev did a cartwheel, 
side somi with a quarter 
twist to face the horse, to 
tie for first with Lyukin 
who nailed a layout dou- 
ble-twisting Tsukahara. 
Parallel Bars 

The Soviets’ flaw- 
less execution enabled 
them to take difficult 
skills and make them 
minor components of ex- 
tremely difficult com- 
binations. Artemov 
mounted with a locked- 
arm peach to handstand, 
then dropped to another 
peach, this one finishing 
with a turn to one rail, 
then pirouette back to 
both rails. Korolev used a 
giant, immediate Diama- 
dov, giant combinations. 
And Mogilnyi mounted 
with a glide kip to hand- 
stand on the end, then 
swung a Diamadov to a 
giant to immediate Di- 


amadov to a giant to the 
middle. 

Horizontal Bar 

The Soviets per- 
formed many reverse 
hechts, 11 in six routines. 
Mogilnyi and Novikov 
both had combinations of 
reverse hecht to immedi- 
ate reverse hecht. Arte- 
mov did a one-arm giant 
into a reverse hecht and 
later a reverse hecht fol- 
lowed by an immediate 
Gienger. Tikhonkikh did 
three releases in a row, 
combining a reverse 
hecht, reverse hecht and 
Gienger. Korolev did a 
reverse hecht from one 
arm, caught with both 
hands, and immediately 
went into a reverse hecht 
from two arms. Lyukin 
only did one reverse 
hecht, but his set also in- 
cluded a full-twisting 
Jaeger from inverts and a 
knees-together, toes- 
pointed, triple back. 

Overall, the Soviets 
had just two major 
breaks, one when Arte- 
mov touched both hands 
on his full-twisting Cuer- 
vo, the other when 
Tikhonkikh touched 
down on his layout dou- 
ble full-out dismount off 
high bar for a team hit 
percentage of 95 percent, 
or 33 of 35 routines. 
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FREE s 1Q oa VALUE 

Order NOW and recieve not E. but 4 quick 
on-and-off weight clamps for your own add-on 
weights plus a FREE illustrated workout manual. 


“I am currently using the USA-U-BAR in conjunction with our daily bar workouts. The bar is proving to 
be an efficient conditioning station for the gymnasts to use between bar sets. By using the quick 
release weight clamps, each gymnast is able to adjust the intensity of the station.” 

Jim Kelley- TAG GYMNASTICS 

"We are using the USA-U-BAR because it offers an interesting alternative to our daily stretching and 
strength programs. By working in pairs, the gymnasts have developed many effective stretching 
routines.” 

Eric & Sibylle Singer - FORMER WEST GERMAN NATIONAL COACHES 
"Recently, I had the opportunity to see the USA-U-BAR used in several different levels of gymnastic 
instruction. I was quite impressed with ease of use and the wide range of exercises that the bar can 
provide I feel certain the USA-U-BAR will become a valuable part of our program." 


Stefan Bogdan - FORMER ROMANIAN £ WEST GERMAN NATIONAL COACH 


WE BUILD ATHLETES 

FINALLY, A FAST, EFFECTIVE PROGRAM FOR 
DEVELOPING THE SPECIFIC STRENGTH AND 
FLEXIBILITY REQUIRED IN GYMNASTICS! 


us aJJb a r 


UNIVERSAL STRETCH ABDOMINAL BAR 



frO ORDER THE U-BAR -Special Offer 

Please send U-BAR(S). for which I am $24.95 

I enclosingJ£39795'each. This includes postage 
| and handling. Florida residents add 5% sales tax. 

I Address 

I City State Zip 

I Send your order to: USA Fitness and Exercise, 

| RO. Box 5336, Lighthouse Pt., FL 33064-5336 
| VISA or MC Customers Call 1 -800-541 -0900 
In California Call 1-800-334-3030 
I Please Allow 4-6 weeks for Delivery. 



DANCE 

Strategies For 
Choreographing 
Female Floor Routines 



Sunja Knapp demonstrates that simple dance 
movements in a floor routine can be very effective. 
Knapp, a member of the Senior National Team, is 
a member of Berks Gymnastics Academy. 

(USGF photo © 1987, by Dave Black) 


By Rebecca Thompson 

(Editor's Note: This is the 
second of a two-part 
series dealing with dance 
and choreography for 
women’s floor routines. 
Part one appeared in the 
May I June issue of USA 
GYMNASTICS. 

Selecting The Dance 
Movements For A 
Floor Routine 

It is a good idea to 
keep the dance move- 
ment in a routine as sim- 
ple as possible. This is 
especially important for 
the beginning competi- 
tor. If the style of move- 
ment is kept simple, the 
gymnast will be able to 
perform with greater 
confidence. 

The routine should 
be choreographed to fit 
the style and ability of 
the gymnast. In order to 
do this the choreographer 
must spend some time 
observing the gymnast in 
dance situations. Chore- 
ography is to a large ex- 
tent a “trial and error” 
process. It takes a while 
to discover which move- 
ments look best on which 
body types. For example, 
if a gymnast has a 
tendency to raise her 
shoulders every time she 
raises her arms above her 
head, it might be best to 
avoid using a lot of over- 
head arm movements. 


This will involve less 
time in correcting her 
positions. There are a lot 
of nice arm motions that 
can be done at shoulder 
height or below. This is 
not to say that the gym- 
nast should never raise 
her arms over her head. 
However, while she is 
still learning to control 
her shoulders, she can be 
made to look good in per- 
formance without an 
overabundance of time 
spent in corrections. 

It is important for 
the choreographer to 
know the requirements 
of the floor routine. For 
this, you need a judges 
code book. Study this 
carefully and you will 
find that there are ways 
to complete the require- 
ments without doing 
skills that the gymnast 
will tend to have a lot of 
trouble learning. To per- 
form dance skills well 
takes a lot of training, 
but there are some sim- 
pler skills that can be 
used in combinations and 
in such a way so as to en- 
hance the routine and 
fulfill the requirements. 

Try to have theme 
of movement around 
which you build the 
routine. There should be 
phrases of movements 
that tie the whole routine 
together. This is just as 
important as the phras- 
ing of the music that 
was discussed earlier. 
Obviously there is a de- 
duction for repetition of 


movements, so you want 
to avoid using a lot of the 
same movements. Think 
more of the routine as 
having a “Theme and 
Variation” effect. There 
are a lot of movements 
that can be done in a 
similar way so as to tie 
the whole routine togeth- 
er. For example, the be- 
ginning shape of the 
routine might show the 
gymnast standing in a 
lunge position with the 
back toe pointed and the 
hands on the hips, with 
the body in a slight lean 
to the left. The ending 
position might tie in with 
the beginning shape by 
showing the gymnast in a 
kneeling position with 
the front toe pointed, left 


hand on the hip, right 
arm overhead or on the 
hip, and the body in a 
slight lean to the left. 
There is enough similar- 
ity in the two positions to 
tie them together and 
enough of a difference to 
keep them from looking 
monotonous. 

Any style of dance 
is acceptable in floor ex- 
ercise. The style you 
choose should fit the 
gymnast’s personality. 
This is important if you 
want her to be comfort- 
able with her perfor- 
mance. She needs to feel 
that her floor routine is 
an extension of herself. If 
she feels comfortable ex- 
pressing the movement, 
she will give a better per- 
formance. Usually the 
beginner has not had 
much experience with 
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dance, but if you allow 
her to play with the 
movements you will be 
surprised at the creativ- 
ity she may bring to the 
choreography. 

Be open to her sug- 
gestions and likes and 
dislikes of the movement. 
Give her the opportunity 
to express herself. You 
may need to alter her 
movements somewhat, 
but giving her the oppor- 
tunity to help with the 
choreography makes her 
feel that her routine is 
“special.” The style of 
dance will be influenced 
by the choice of the 
music. The two should be 
complementary . 

How To Help 
Your Gymnast Score 
Well 

Floor exercise is dif- 
ficult event to do well. It 
takes a great deal of 
training to be able to 
tumble and dance re- 
spectably well. If you 
spend time in training 
the basics of both tum- 
bling and dance, and if 
you choreograph the 
routine to your gym- 
nast's ability level, she 
will have a head start on 
this event. 

Another area that 
might help your gymnast 
to achieve a good score is 
the whole area of confi- 
dence. A gymnast must 
present herself with con- 
fidence in the gymnastics 
arena. A coach can help 
to instill this confidence 
with positive feedback. It 
is important for the coach 
to encourage the gym- 
nast to perform her 
routine as though she is 
telling a story or express- 
ing her innermost feel- 
ings. Just going through 
the motions of the dance 
is not enough. She must 


be able to give the move- 
ments “life.” Her energy 
level and expression are 
crucial parts of the suc- 
cess of her performance. 
When your gymnast does 
begin to express herself 
through her movements, 
be sure to reward her 
with positive reinforce- 
ment. She needs to know 
when she has given a 
good performance. This 
will help her to continue 
to develop the ability to 
express herself through 
motion. 

One of the most 
common errors of the be- 
ginning gymnast on floor 
is that she tends to look 
at her feet or the floor 
throughout her routine. 
When you choreograph a 
routine, give the gym- 
nast specific head posi- 
tions to accent the musi- 
cal phrase. This will help 
to give the gymnast an 
understanding of the im- 
portance of focus in her 
performance. A general 
rule to keep in mind is to 
have the focus follow the 
arm movement. Using a 
variety of head positions 
will enhance the per- 
formance of her routine. 
Oftentimes the beginner 
becomes more nervous 
during her performance 
when she sees the judge. 
If she avoids direct eye 
contact by looking slight- 
ly over their heads, she 
will keep her eyes off her 
feet and lessen her ner- 
vous feelings. 

Many times it helps 
the beginning gymnast 
to perform her floor 
routine in a demonstra- 
tion or exhibition setting. 
If she does not have the 
worry about how she will 
score, she will be less ner- 
vous. Audiences general- 
ly respond positively to 
performances, and this 
helps to instill confidence 
in the gymnast before 


placing her in front of the 
judges. 

Review 

Remember that it is 
important to involve the 
gymnast in the choice of 
music. Try pre-selecting 
several pieces of music 
that will fit the require- 
ments for a floor routine 
and then allow her to 
choose which one will be 
used. Guide her choice 
and try to lead her away 
from popular music. 
Choose music that fits 
the gymnast’s personal- 
ity and will make her 
routine unique. 

Study the structure 
of the floor routine. Write 
down your plan for the 
routine using a format 
that will help you to orga- 
nize the requirements 
and time elements. Be 
sure to read the current 
judge’s code book before 
attempting any choreog- 
raphy. 

Keep the gymnast’s 
movement simple. Be 
aware that she needs a 
“recovery” period of time 
after each tumbling pass, 
as well as a “preparatory” 
period of time before each 
pass. Try to make these 
“corner” movements as 
interesting as possible. 
Choreograph the routine 
to fit the style and ability 
of the gymnast. Allow 
your gymnast to take a 
part in creating the 
movement she will even- 
tually perform. Try to 
fulfill the requirements 
without exhausting the 
gymnast in the process. 

Remember to give 
your gymnast positive 
feedback. Allow her am- 
ple opportunity to prac- 
tice her performance be- 
fore placing her into the 
competitive arena. 


A 

Choreographer’s 

Chart 

Gymnast’s Name: 
Tumbling Passes: 

Degree of Difficulty 

1. list the pass list 

A,B,C,’8 here. 

2. 

3. 

Dance Skills: 

1. list skills she 
performs 

well list A,B,C,’s 

here 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 
etc. 

Specific 

Requirements: 

1. (example: leap pass, 
saltos, etc.,) 

2. 

3. 

etc., 

Time Structure: 

1. Introduction 

2. First Tumbling Pass 

3. Short Dance 
Section 

4. Second Tumbling 
Pass 

5. Long Dance Section 
5. Third Tumbling 

Pass 

7. Short Ending 
Phrase 

Floor Pattern: 

Diagram the path of 
the floor routine 
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Charles Lake flew to 
his best finish ever at 
the Championships by 
placing a distant 
second to winner Scott 
Johnson. Although he 
performed well, Lakes 
promised his best com- 
petitions are yet to 
come. (USGF photo © 
1987, by Dave Black) 


By Mike Botkin 

D estination Indi- 
anapolis, Indi- 
ana. Destina- 
tion Rotterdam, 
the Nether- 
lands. Destina- 
tion Seoul, 
South Korea. 

Vacation spots 
across the world. All re- 
quiring passports, lug- 
gage checks, airline tick- 
ets and customs. Even 
though at first glance, 
these three cities may not 
have that much in com- 
mon to the casual travel- 
er, to gymnasts through- 
out the country, getting 
to these faraway places 
has been a major objec- 
tive for years. 

For every athlete 
competing in the 1987 
McDonald’s U.S. Gym- 
nastics Championships, 
their airline ticket into 
Kansas City, June 18-21, 
was transformed into a 
passport. For the remain- 
der of 1987 and the en- 
tirety of 1988, those who 
passed this challenge 
would become part of a 
select group — the group 
from which the repre- 
sentatives for the United 
States team would be 
selected to participate in 
three of the largest sport- 
ing events ever to be 
linked together by such a 
short span of time. 

These Cham- 
pionships, more than any 
other in the past four 
years, were significant 
because they marked the 
beginning of a very im- 


portant series of competi- 
tions for the United 
States. At the 1983 
Championships in Jack- 
sonville, Florida, and 
again in 1984 in Evan- 
ston, Illinois, there was a 
different feeling because 
those who would compete 
on the Olympic team 
were already household 
names. There was no sus- 
pense. The only suspense 
was the order in which 
they would compete. 

Coming into Kan- 
sas City, the field was not 
so set, the competitors 
not as strong and the fu- 
ture not as bright. 

The pressure to per- 
form well in the Pan 
American Games, the 
World Championships 
and ultimately the Olym- 
pics will feel like building 
blocks on the shoulders of 
the new national team 
members. Month by 
month it will increase. 

Unlike the magic of 
1984, when the United 
States had nothing to 
lose and everything to 
gain, and when winning, 
or even placing, was a 
new experience, these 
three competitions will 
have a significant and 
immediate impact on the 
sport of gymnastics. The 
pressure to perform has 
not come from the gym- 
nasts themselves, it has 
been placed on them by 
those looking for a repeat 
performance of Los 
Angeles. 

National attention 
is being paid to programs 
that have been, and still 
are, in the rebuilding 
stages. Performances 
that used to be swept 


under the carpet are now 
getting closer scrutiny. 
This is the price success 
brings. 

So in Kansas City, 
much more than a 
national championships 
took place. The people 
chosen for the national 
team are more than 
national team members, 
they have become con- 
tenders. Players in a very 
important game for the 
entire gymnastics com- 
munity. One that they, 
for the sake of- the sport, 
cannot afford to lose. A 
game that is truly the 
passport to the future. 

When Scott John- 
son and Kristie Phillips 
checked into Kansas 
City, they were the odds- 
on favorites to take away 
the top individual hon- 
ors. In this competition, 
injuries reduced the 
number of top-flight com- 
petitors for the men more 
than for the women. Top- 
runners Brian Ginsberg, 
who was figured to give 
Johnson his closest com- 
petition, Brian Babcock, 
Dan and Dennis Hayden, 
and Phil Cahoy had all 
scratched due to a vast 
array of ailments. 

While Phillips was 
warming up for her first 
senior championships, 
Phoebe Mills was in Chi- 
cago visiting the Chicago 
Bears’ trainer, and Doe 
Yamashiro was still at 
home in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Mills’ heel was 
her problem and 
Yamashiro, who looked 



great in the American 
Classic finishing second 
to Melissa Marlowe, suf- 
fered a back injury for 
which she underwent 
surgery and will be side- 
lined until late August. 

With the weight of 
his gold medal still a for- 
eign feeling around his 
neck, Johnson said he felt 
numbed by the whole ex- 
perience of being “nation- 
al champ.” “I am really 
psyched,” he said. “I’m 
sure I will feel different 
tomorrow when all of this 
has a chance to set in. 
Next to winning the 
Olympic gold medal, this 
is my greatest thrill.” 

After receiving a 
peck on the cheek from 
his wife Lori, and a hear- 
ty handshake from his 
coaches Francis Allen 
and Jim Howard, John- 
son was consumed in a 
wave of journalists. Some 
of the first words out of 
his mouth were concern- 
ing the USA team. “We 
need to do a hellava lot of 
work. But we will be 
spending a lot of time 
together at training 
camps and that’s what we 
need.” Johnson is now 
the sixth, and final, 


member of the 1984 
Olympic squad to become 
national champion. 

By winning the 
national championship, 
Phillips released herself 
from an abundance of 
pressure. “She was under 
great stress,” said coach 
Bela Karolyi. “Not from 
herself so much, but from 
those around her who ex- 
pected her to win all 
along.” Her thoughts, 
too, were on the team 
that had just been formu- 
lated. “I think we will 
have a great team,” she 
said. “Sure I’m happy 
about winning the all- 
around title, but I’m 
more excited about the 
team.” 

Men’s Competition 

The battle for the 
men’s title was all but 
over after the compulsory 
round. Nearest to the 
streaking Johnson was 
Charles Lakes who, by 
his own admission, 
wasn’t in top condition 
for this meet. “I have 
calculated my training so 
that I wouldn’t peak for 
this meet. Everything I 
do is geared towards the 
World Championships. I 
knew I could make the 



team and that’s impor- 
tant here,” said Lakes. 

Johnson’s excellent 
compulsories really 
proved he was the 
strongest gymnast in this 
meet. He had a high of 
9.80 on high bar with a 
low of 9.30 on vault. But 
one impressive score was 
his 9.65 for rings. That 
was the highest rings 
score of the day and one of 
only six 9.00 or better out 
of the top 20 competitors. 
This indicates a lack of 
strength which must be 
addressed immediately if 
the United States hopes 
to fare well in interna- 
tional competitions. 

If there were any 
doubts as to who the win- 
ner would be, Johnson 
dispelled those theories 
during optionals. With 
Tim Daggett giving 
Lakes a run for his 
money for second, John- 
son assured himself the 
title when he performed 
another strong rings 
routine scoring 9.85. 
That, coupled with Dag- 
gett’s 9.20 rings score, 
gave the former Uni- 
versity of Nebraska star 
an insurmountable lead 
of over two points with 
two events remaining. 

Johnson had the 
chance to charge to the 
victor’s stand, had he 
completed his triple back 
high bar dismount. But, 
as he has done in the 
past, he over-rotated and 
fell, his only miscue of 
the competition. “I have 
done that dismount suc- 
cessfully more than I 


Scott Johnson receives 
a hearty handshake 
from coach Jim Ho- 
ward after winning the 
all-around title. John- 
son became the sixth 
Olympian off the 1984 
team to win the nation- 
al championship. 
(USGF photo © 1987, by 
Dave Black) 
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Tim Daggett’s spirit 
was evident in every 
routine he performed. 
Coming off a neck in- 
jury, Daggett, who 
didn’t want any “free 
rides,” worked his way 
to a third place finish. 
(USGF photo © 1987, by 
Dave Black) 

have missed it,” said 
Johnson. “The only time I 
haven’t hit has been the 
times the events have 
been televised national- 
ly, so everybody thinks I 
fall all the time.” 

But, this time was 
different because his lead 
was so large that the 9.30 
score did not hurt him. 
All it did was to shorten 
the distance between him 
and Lakes. “I think I’ll 
reevaluate my high bar 
routine. I might add 
another release move in 
the middle and not do the 
triple back. It might be 
too risky.” 


Something must be 
said about the courage of 
a certain athlete com- 
peting in this cham- 
pionships. Coming in as 
the defending champion, 
Daggett saw his competi- 
tive career flash before 
his eyes several months 
ago when he suffered an 
injury after a nasty fall 
while practicing his high 
bar set. With all of the 
grit and determination of 
a true champion, Daggett 
worked his way back 
from this injury with the 
goal of just competing in 
this meet. “I don’t want 
any free rides,” said Dag- 
gett. “I needed to be here, 
I needed to feel the pres- 
sure. I could have peti- 
tioned into this meet, but 
that wouldn’t have done 
me any good. Besides, I 
would want the cham- 
pion here (so I could) 
knock him off.” 

Although Daggett 
hasn’t regained all of his 


strength, he did look im- 
proved in an area that 
had been weak for him — 
floor. Both floor routines 
were solid and he 
finished his double backs 
high. He didn’t flinch 
when he came up to the 
high bar either, complet- 
ing his optional routine 
in style for a 9.75. “It’s 
not a fear,” said Daggett 
about the high bar, “it’s a 
definite respect of the 
apparatus. If I had a fear, 
I would have to retire.” 
After the compul- 
sory round, 1987 NCAA 
all-around champion, 
Tom Schlesinger of Ne- 
braska, couldn’t be con- 
soled. With his face 
buried into his warm-up, 
a dejected gymnast 
walked alone out of Kem- 
per Arena, sunk into 
17th place. During 
optionals, he proved why 
he is considered one of 
the best young gymnasts 
in the country scoring a 



Bart Conner embraces 
Scott Johnson who 
was awarded the Bart 
Conner Scholarship 
For Enduring Excel- 
lence during the Mc- 
Donald’s U.S. Gymnas- 
tics Championships. 
Johnson follows 1986 
winner Brian Babcock 
as a recipient of this 
award. (USGF photo © 
1987, by Dave Black) 


57.40, .10 off the pace set 
by Johnson to raise him- 
self into sixth place. He 
did this with a parallel 
bars routine which 
scored 9.80 and a high 
bar routine good for a 
9.85. It was his high bar 
routine during compul- 
sories (8.60) which was 
his lowest score. 

While everyone was 
watching Johnson run 
away with the meet, 
Kevin Davis, also of the 
University of Nebraska, 
snuck into fourth posi- 
tion with a very steady 
meet. Nothing flam- 
boyant, Davis used 
steady scores to put 
together his best finish 
ever in the National 
Championships. Mike 
Rice, of the University of 
Oklahoma, was another 
whose consistency was 
the key to his fifth-place 
showing. 



Trent Dimas never 
said die even though 
his compulsory round 
didn’t turn out like he 
had planned. His de- 
termination got him a 
silver medal on high 
bar and great self satis- 
faction. 


It’s Never Over. . . 

By Mike Botkin 

T he life and 
death of many 
competitive 
gymnasts 
comes in the 
compulsory 
round. For 
Trent Dimas, of Gold Cup 
Gymnastics, it proved to 
be his Waterloo. “That 
was the worst compul- 
sory session I’ve ever 
had. All of that hard 
work, down the drain,” 
said Dimas. “My goal was 
to make the top 18.” 

Dimas, and his 
brother Ted, got into 
gymnastics at the same 
time. “He (Ted) was 10 
years old and I was 
eight,” he recalled. “We 
are closer than brothers, 
we’re almost like twins, 
so he got really worried 
when he couldn’t cheer 
me up (after compulsor- 
ies).” 


In stepped coach Ed 
Burch. Dimas is one of 
the many rising talents 
in the Gold Cup Gym and 
a pep talk was needed to 
turn this disheartening 
setback into a positive 
situation. “My coach told 
me it’s (the meet’s) never 
over until the last event. 
He said that I had six 
more events and I should 
go out and show people I 
don't give up,” he said, 
adding, “All I wanted to 
do was cry.” 

But his mentor’s 
words soaked through 
that evening and, during 
the optional round, a re- 
newed Dimas attacked 
the competition. “I came 
in to do my very best. My 
concentration was all 
there today.” Even 
though his concentration 
was good, Dimas strug- 
gled through his first 


couple of events. An 8.90 
floor routine and an 8.95 
on pommel horse were 
scored before all began to 
click. With rings (9.10), 
vault (9.25) and parallel 
bars (9.30), the concen- 
tration steadily produced 
better results. He was 
getting back into the 
groove. 

Stepping up to the 
last event, high bar, 
Dimas remembered what 
his coach had told him 
prior to the optional com- 
petition. “Coach always 
says that the last event 
needs to be the best. Even 
if you start out bad, you 
can finish like a million 
bucks.” So with the deter- 
mination to go out a win- 
ner, and his bank book in 
his hands, Dimas put 
together a very emotion- 
al routine which ended 
with him sticking his tri- 
ple back dismount. Upon 
landing, with fists thrust 
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Women’s Competition 

In her first senior 
championships, Phillips 
proved that her winning 
of the McDonald’s Amer- 
ican Cup and the McDon- 
ald’s Challenge: USA/ 
USSR was no fluke by 
picking up her first 
national title. She be- 
came Bela Karolyi’s 
third national champ be- 
hind Diane Durham and 
Mary Lou Retton. 

But there were 
many other very talented 
gymnasts there, as the 
women are deeper in tal- 
ent than their male coun- 
terparts. Melissa Mar- 
lowe, who performed “the 
worst ever” in the 1986 
Championships, came 


into the air, he knew he 
had made a great come- 
back. “That was the best 
set I have ever done in my 
life,” said Dimas. For this 
set he received a 9.85 
mark and a trip into the 
individual event finals. 

The finals were a 
bonus for the high school 
junior-to-be, as he didn’t 
make the national team. 
He had a tough act to fol- 
low, 1986 high bar cham- 
pion David Moriel of 
UCLA, but his goal to 
prove himself was strong. 
There was great pressure 
in the air after Monel’s 
stellar set of 9.925. 
Dimas took several deep 
breaths and figured it 
was his time to shine, to 
retaliate for some of the 
hurt caused by his poor 
compulsory round. Bat- 
tling youth and inexperi- 
ence, he performed his 


through with a very 
strong compulsory round 
and could have pressed 
Phillips except for a fall 
off beam which secured 
her in second place. 

After nursing a 
back injury for the past 
year, Sabrina Mar was 
back into the competitive 
circle again. According to 
her coach Don Peters, she 
almost had to scratch 
from this meet. “She 
hasn’t missed a day of 
practice because of her 
chronic bad back for a 
year. Then, a week before 
Championships, she 
sprained it again. It hurt 
so bad we considered 
scratching her, but she 
wanted to go and we 
thought we would let 
her,” said Peters. 

“Oh, believe me, it 
hurt,” said Mar after 
placing third all-around. 
“I lost some of my flexibil- 
ity, and I didn’t practice, 
so I would be able to corn- 


routine even better than 
he had in optional finals. 

As the crowd roared 
its approval of the 9.90 
score, Dimas yelled, then 
embraced his exultant 
coach. It looked like he 
won the national title, 
when in actuality what 
he won was something 
more important. He won 
back his self-respect, his 
pride and the knowledge 
that he can become a win- 
ner despite a poor initial 
performance. 

His presence on the 
awards stand, sand- 
wiched between gold 
medalist Moriel and 
bronze medalist and 
Olympian Tim Daggett, 
proved to everyone that 
at no time should you 
give up. His efforts also 
landed him a spot on the 
Senior Elite Men’s De- 
velopmental Squad. It 
also proved that the old 
saying is true — it’s never 
over ‘till it's over. 


pete." Her injury was evi- 
dent on her optional floor 
routine where she scored 
a 9.05 but still managed 
to hang onto third ahead 
of Hope Spivey. 

Kelly Garrison- 
Steves has returned to 
the form which took her 
to a second-place finish in 
the 1985 McDonald’s 
Championships. After 
winning the NCAA all- 
around title earlier this 
year, and setting a new 
NCAA record in a dual 
meet, Garrison-Steves 
used consistency to plant 
her in fifth place. 

Perfection was 
achieved twice in this 
meet as Phillips and fel- 
low Karolyi teammate 
Rhonda Faehn scored 


Kristie Phillips re- 
lieved herself of great 
pressure by winning 
the all-around title. 
Although she is very 
excited about her 
teammates, Phillips 
did admit it was nice to 
be national champ. 
(USGF photo © 1987, by 
Dave Black) 




In a leotard designed 
especially for the cat 
lover, Hope Spivey 
used her flair to place 
fourth all-around. 
(USGF photo © 1987, by 
Dave Black) 


10.00 for their roundoff 
entry layout tsukahara 
with a full twist vaults. 
Phillips perfomed this 
vault for the first time 
during the USA/USSR 
meet and scored a 9.85. 

Stacey Gunthorpe, 
who had been out of com- 
petition due to injury, 
reemerged as a member 
of SCATS to finish 
seventh. Defending 
champion Jennifer Sey 
outscored her winning 
total of last year by .10 
with a 74.80 which was 
good enough this year for 
eighth place. An 8.80 on 
uneven bars hindered 
her attempt at defending 
her championship. 

Kim Masters, one of 
the five local Kansas City 
gymnasts in the meet, 
had a good performance 
in optionals to pull her- 
self to ninth place just 
ahead of Lisa Panzironi 
of Parkettes. 

Event Finals 

Johnson and John 
Sweeney came away 
from the event finals 
with two golds each, and 
each was satisfied with 
his performance. “This is 
better than I antici- 
pated,” said Sweeney. 
“My main goal was to 
make the national team. 
I’m 23 now and out of col- 
lege, so it was do or die. It 
would have been hard to 
continue.” Sweeney won 
his gold medals in floor 
exercise with a stellar 
9.85 finals routine and on 
vault. 

Johnson wanted to 
do better for a different 
reason. “I wanted to show 
people that Scott John- 
son was still a tough com- 
petitor, that he’s just not 


hanging on. I felt like I 
accomplished that this 
weekend.” One of John- 
son’s gold medals came 
for rings, an event he 
dominated the entire 
competition. “I wanted to 
win rings. That is my 
most consistent event 
and it’s probably the one 
where I have the best 
chance at winning a med- 
al in the Olympics,” he 
said. His other gold came 
for his 9.90 performance 
on parallel bars. 

Despite the weak- 
ness still bothering Dag- 
gett, he managed to put 
together a 9.775 routine 
on pommel horse to take 
the gold on that event. 
“This is the hardest pom- 
mel horse routine I have 
ever done,” said Daggett. 
“I am very satisfied with 
my performance. My 
strength will come back 
and I’ll be ready to com- 
pete in the Pan Am 
Games.” 

In probably the 
most exciting portion of 



David Moriel set the 
stage for the dramatic 
finish to the high bar 
competition by receiv- 
ing the highest score 
awarded to a male 
competitor during the 
whole competition, a 
9.925. He is greeted by 
his coach Art Shurlock 
after his excellent 
routine. (USGF photo © 
1987, by Dave Black) 


the finals competition, 
David Moriel of UCLA 
defended his national 
high bar title against a 
strong effort from Trent 
Dimas and Daggett. 
Moriel was first up and 
hit his routine cold for a 
9.925, the highest score 
of the competition for the 
men. Next came Dimas, 
who performed his 
routine better than in all- 
around finals, scoring a 
9.90. With Daggett up 
last, you could see the 
pressure to perform with 
the two youthful gym- 
nasts etched upon his 
face. He proved he could 
withstand the pressure 
by completing a 9.80 
routine to take the 
bronze medal. 

On the women’s 
side, Phillips won the two 
events for which she is 
becoming famous: floor 
exercise and balance 
beam. She did so with a 
9.80 finals score on beam 
and a 9.65 on floor. 
Faehn, probably one of 
the most powerful female 
gymnasts in the country, 
captured her only gold 
medal on vault, narrowly 
defeating Phillips fol- 
lowed closely by Joyce 
Wilborn and Hope 
Spivey. 

Marlowe continued 
with her excellent meet 
as she won the gold med- 
al on balance beam with 
a sparkling 9.80 routine. 
This was good enough to 
defeat Mar, Michelle 
Dusserre and Phillips. 
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After suffering through her worst competition 
ever in the 1986 Championships, Melissa Mar- 
lowe came through with flying colors, placing 
second all-around in the 1987 Championships. 

(USGF photo © 1987, by Dave Black) 


Juniors’ Competition 

There is a trio of tal- 
ent in the junior ranks 
that will add greatly to 
the depth of the program, 
as Brandy Johnson, 
Chelle Stack and Juliette 
Bangerter all led the 
competition at one point. 

Johnson, of Brown’s 
Gymnastics in Florida, 
who has been winning 
every competition she 
has entered, looked 
strong while holding off a 
serious threat by Stack, 
Karolyi’s newest charge. 
Johnson survived despite 
a 8.95 on beam with 
optional scores of 9.60 on 
vault and floor and 9.70 
on uneven bars. Stack, 
who was hampered 
slightly by a hamstring 
pull, suffered a 8.60 on 
compulsory beam from 
which she could never re- 
cover. 

After compulsories, 
Bangerter led the field, 
but the Desert Devil 
gymnast suffered a 8.95 
on vault and a 9.05 on 
beam which shoved her 
into third. Local gym- 
nast, Karen Tierney of 
Great American Gym- 
nastics Express, scored a 
9.50 on vault to help get 
her into fourth place. 



Brandy Johnson held 
off a determined Chel- 
le Stack to take the all- 
around title in the 
Junior competition. 
Johnson, who hails 
from Brown’s Gymnas- 
tics in Florida, has 
been a dominant force 
in junior competitions 
all year. (USGF photo © 
1987, by Dave Black) 
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Men’s Results 


0 Tom Schlesinger 
Univ of Nebraska 


Individual Scores 

Pommel Parallel High 


0 Jon Omori 

leson Gym Center 


19.20 19.10 114.70 


1&S0 19.26 112.46 


19.00 19.20 111.40 


9.05 9.06 9.66 56.60 


9.65 8.86 56.80 


88 5 9.00 9.40 8.00 


9.80 986 67.40 


9.05 9.20 8.76 


18.35 18.66 110.90 


8.70 9.35 9.46 9.10 


9.20 8.80 8.40 8.95 

980 9.35 9.35 9.26 

18.40 18.15 17.75 18.20 


13 Den Bachman 
Hawkeye 

Comp 


Floor Horse Rings Vault Bar Bar Total 


18 Neil Palmer 
Unlv of Nebraskt 


19.00 18.46 17.40 18.65 


8.60 8.60 8.80 63.60 


Total: 18.25 


17.70 1885 18.35 109.75 


1885 16.30 18.70 


Total: 18.90 

18 Robert Sundstrom 
Cai/Berkeley 


18.60 18.66 18.45 17.85 16.95 I 


18.65 16.90 18.86 


7.70 9.20 8.70 9.30 


8.75 9.00 9.00 


18.70 17.55 18.30 18.20 17.70 18.60 109.05 


Men’s Finals 


Floor Exercise Still Rings 

Place Name Prelim. Final Total Place Name Prelim. Final Tota 


9.860 19.660 
9.650 19850 
9.600 19.176 


Chaplin 

Rodriguez 

Holdsworth 


9.325 9.600 18.92 

9.326 9.375 18.70 

9.250 9.400 18.65 

9.275 9.375 18.65 


18.30 18.90 110.05 


Prelim. Final Total Place Name Prelim. Final Tota 


3 Holdsworth 


9.450 9.725 19.176 

9875 9.400 18.775 

9800 9850 18.760 

9.425 9.200 18.625 


9.650 9.600 19,256 

9.425 9.650 19.076 

9.475 9.425 18.90C 


Parallel Bars 

Place Name Prelim. Final Total 

1 Johnson 9.600 9.900 19.600 



Rice 


9.600 

9.500 

9.425 

9.275 

9.350 


9.675 

9.700 

9.500 

9.100 


19.175 

19.125 

18.776 

18450 


Horizontal Bar 

Place Name Prelim. Final Total 


2 Dimas 

3 Daggett 

6 Lakes 
6 Davis 


9.775 9.900 19.675 

9.625 9.800 19.425 

9.625 9200 18825 

9.650 8.750 18400 

9.600 8200 17.800 


Women’s Results 

(Weighted . . . Comp. 60% / Opt. 40%) 


Place Name 

1 Kristie Phillips 


Individual Scores 

Vault Bars Beam 


All- 

Floor Around 


Opt 

Total: 

2 Melisss Marlowe 
Rocky Mountain 

Opt 

Total: 

3 Sabrina Mar 





4 Hope Spivey 

5 K. Garrison-Steves 
Univ of Oklahoma 

Comp: 

Opt 

Total: 

6 Rhonda Faehn 
Karoiyi's 

Comp: 

Opt: 

Total: 

7 Stacey Gunthorpe 
Scats 

Comp: 

Opt 

Total: 



9 Kim Masters 
Great American 


Opt 

Total: 

13 Julissa Gomez 
U.S. Acre Sports 
Comp: 
Opt 
Total: 


Opt: 

Total: 

■erine KeUeher 
en City Gym 

Opt 

Total: 


27 


Women’s Finals 


Balance Beam 


Place Name 

1 Phillips 

2 Garrison-Steves 

3 Marlowe 

4 Dobransky 
6 Sey 


Prelim. Final Total 

9.675 9.800 19.475 

9.475 9.600 19.075 

9.300 9.700 19.000 

9.375 9.275 18.650 

9.475 9.150 18.625 

9.375 9.150 18525 


Place Name 

1 Foehn 

2 Phillips 

3 Wilbom 

6 Young 
6 Hagberg 


Vault 

Prelim. 

9.800 

9.826 

9.750 

9.650 

9.700 

9.650 


Final Total 

9563 19.663 
9.825 19.650 
9.760 19.500 
9.738 19.388 
9.588 19.288 
9588 18.938 


Floor Exercise 

Place Name Prelim. Final Total 

1 Phillips 9.650 9.660 

2 Gunthorpe 9.500 9.700 19 

9.800 19 

9.600 19 


Phillips 

Gunthorpe 

Garrison-Steves 


Prelim. Final Total 

9.650 9300 19.450 

9.575 9350 19.126 

9.475 9.626 19.100 

9.500 9.600 19.100 

9.525 9.450 18375 

9.475 9.425 18300 



Sabrina Mar got back 
into competition with 
style taking third place 
all-around. Although 
hampered by a 
strained back, she en- 
dured the pain to put 
together six healthy 
routines. (USGF photo 
© 1987, by Dave Black) 


Junior’s Results 

(Weighted . . . Comp: 60% / Opt. 40%) 


Place Name 


Individual Scores 

Vault Bars Beam 


All- 

Floor Around 


Opt: 

Total: 

2 Chctle Stack 
Karolyi's 

Comp: 

Opt: 

Total: 

3 Juliette Bangerter 



6 Missy Wells 
Gymnastics West 


8 Tina Snowden 
Karelyi's 




Opt: 

Total 

10 Suanna Wells 
Great American 

Opt: 

Total 

11 Michaelene Myers 
Puget Sound 

Comp: 

Opt 

Total 

12 Elizabeth Crandall 
Golden Gate 

12 TBscha Stafford 
Karolyi's 

Opt 

Total: 

14 Megan Fenton 
Rocky Mountain 

Opt: 

Total: 
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15 Elli Mauldins 
Puget Sound 



Chelle Stack, a gym- 
nast her coach Bela 
Karolyi is very high on, 
couldn’t quite over- 
take Brandy Johnson 
for the all-around title, 
placing second. (USGF 
photo © 1987, by Dave 
Black) 



Ribbon Awards 
and Medals 

For Gymnastic Events 


• 11 gymnastics designs available 
•many beautiful ribbon designs 

• club logos may be used 

For your free copy of our 1987 
catalog, call or write 
Hodges Badge Company. Inc. 
Schoolhouse Lane. Portsmouth. Rl 02871 
In R.l. Call 683-3836 
Out Of State 

TOLL FREE 1 -800-556-2440 


When you practice to be 
the best, 

your music should be too. 


We produce music 
to give you the 
enthusiasm & confidence 
"Tefcfey champions. 




Elite 
Expressions’ 

2201 Shad Court. Naples, FL 33962 
(813)775-2921 




HER SIGHTS 
ARE ON 1996 


By Tom Cain 

acksonville’s 
All American 
Gymnastics is 
an anthill 
poked with a 
stick. In one 
corner of the 
gym, a pretty girl in her 
late teens tiptoes silently 
on the balance beam. On 
the mat next to the beam, 
a 10-year-old boy flings 
his legs skyward into a 
shaky handstand. A 
group of high school 
cheerleaders works on 
tumbling routines at the 
other end of the mat. Lit- 
tle, big and in-between- 
sized gymnasts are in 
motion everywhere. 

In the midst of the 
activity, a tiny girl with 
pigtails wrapped in pink 
ribbons is oblivious to it 
all. She swings effortless- 
ly into a handstand on 
the uneven parallel bars, 
drops lightly to the floor 
and heads immediately 
for a handful of chalk. 
The procedure is repeat- 
ed continually for 30 
minutes. 

The pigtails belong 
to 7-year-old Lanna Api- 
sukh. It takes strength 
and hard work for Lanna, 
barely 4 feet tall, to do 
one pull-up on the un- 
even parallel bars much 
less spring into a hand- 
stand 8 feet off the 
ground. 



Strength, hard 
work and one other quali- 
ty are what make the 
Jacksonville youngster 
potentially the best gym- 
nast All American Gym- 
nastics has ever pro- 
duced. And a candidate 
for the 1996 Olympics, 
according to the gym’s 
owners. 

“She is ungodly 
strong,” D.J. Milem, co- 
owner with Ann Perry of 
All American, said. “Her 
body-weight-to-strength 
ratio is excellent. Laima 
is also a very intense 
worker. She demands 
that of herself. You can 
tell her and two other 
kids that you want them 
to do 30 cast hands on the 
bars. The other kids may 
do 22 and say they did 30. 
Lanna will do 35 and be 
ready for more. 

“The thing is, she 
doesn’t seem to rattle,” 
said Milem. “There are 
lots of kids who are closet 
gymnasts. They are a 
dime-a-dozen. These kids 
can do a handstand on 
the beam 512 times, but 
you put them in front of 
four judges and 300 spec- 
tators and they hit their 
fanny and fall off. I’ve 
seen kids totally panic, 
freak out. It doesn’t effect 
the machine (Lanna). 
She is able to turn it off or 
completely shut it out. 
That’s nice. If Lanna is 
still around, and I’m still 
around, we’ll have a shot 
at the 1996 Olympics.” 

Milem compares 
Apisukh favorably with 
Jennifer Barton, an 
alumna of All American 
Gymnastics, who has 
competed at the presti- 
gious Chunichi Cup in 
Japan and other interna- 
tional gymnastics meets. 
Barton is currently train- 
ing in California with 
Don Peters, the 1984 U.S. 
Women’s Olympic coach. 


Apisukh is more ad- 
vanced than Barton was 
at a similar age, accord- 
ing to Milem. Special 
praise for a little girl who 
is only in second grade. 
Lanna Apisukh, howev- 
er, isn’t your typical 
second-grader. 

Chitlada Apisukh, 
Lanna’s mother, is proud 
of her daughter. A 
mother’s pride is obvious 
as she sits on the floor of 
her home turning the 
pages of a photo album 
which chronicles Lanna’s 
gymnastics accomplish- 
ments. 

“The Great Gym- 
nast-Lanna Apisukh- 
Born June 10, 1979.” 
These words are written 
in elaborate script on a 
sheet of notebook paper 
at the front of the book. 

Blue, red, yellow, 
and green ribbons dangle 
from the pages of the 
album. A blue first-place 
ribbon proclaims All- 
Around First Place, Day- 
tona Beach, October 25- 
26. A red one is for second 
place at the Gold Coast 
Invitational in Lake 
Worth, Florida. Greens 
and yellows represent 
high finishes in local, as 
well as state, gymnastics 
events. The ribbons are 
the athletic booty from 
every gymnastics meet 
Lanna has participated 
in. The album is filled 
with them. 

It’s also filled with 
snapshots of Lanna in ac- 
tion. In one, she is on the 
balance beam standing 
on one leg. The next pic- 
ture shows her support- 
ing her body with two 
hands during floor exer- 
cise. In another, Lanna, 
pigtails flying, swings 
into a handstand on the 
uneven bars. Two themes 
are recurrent in the 
photos of Lanna: Concen- 
tration, and the joy of a 
small girl doing some- 
thing she loves. 


Gymnastics isn’t 
the only thing Lanna 
does well. A letter from 
the area superintendent 
of Duval County Schools 
is tucked between the 
ribbons and photographs. 

“Congratulations to 
Lanna Apisukh for get- 
ting straight As again,” 
reads a line from the let- 
ter. Lanna attends Park- 
wood Heights 
Elementary. 

“She means busi- 
ness when she works no 
matter what it is. Gym- 
nastics or school, she 
knows that is serious,” 
said her mother. “Lanna 
comes home and does her 
homework before she 
goes to the gym. I don’t 
have to tell her to do it. 
My husband and I were 
brought up to obey and 
listen to our parents. I 
think Lanna has picked 
that up. We hardly ever 
have to discipline her. 
She is a very easy person 
to raise. We always get 
nice compliments about 
her whether it’s at school 
or at a meet.” 

The Apisukhs, with 
husband Vichit an 
architect, are natives of 
Thailand. Exchange stu- 
dents, they met and were 
married in Hawaii. Lan- 
na was interested in 
gymnastics at age 2 after 
watching her brother 
Jade, 10, take gymnas- 
tics classes. His instruc- 
tor referred Lanna to All 
American Gymnastics 
two years ago. 

Milem is glad she 
did. “She saw this girl had 
an extreme amount of 
talent. She has funneled 
a lot of children to us once 
she realizes their poten- 
tial. The instructor called 
and said she had this kid 
who is really hot. The 
first day of class, Lanna 
was doing forward strad- 


dle rolls with the rest of 
her little group. She then 
started doing straddles 
into handstands. She has 
been exceptional since 
day one.” 

Blue Holm has been 
Lanna’s coach for the last 
six months. Milem cred- 
its Holm with developing 
training techniques espe- 
cially in the area of hand- 
stands. 

Holm doesn’t mince 
any words when speak- 
ing of his student. “From 
a coaching standpoint, 
I’ve never worked with a 
more talented individual. 
In addition to the talent, 
she is very diligent in her 
work habits and very in- 
telligent. Lanna can do 
three times the amount 
of work in two hours that 
most people have to cram 
into six. She is just a 
pleasant child to be 
around. Lanna is a 
talented athlete but she 
is also a little girl. She 
has dolls that she likes to 
play with. When it’s time 
to work, though, she’s 
ready.” 

The site for the 
1996 Olympics hasn’t yet 
been determined. But a 
pigtailed 7-year-old who 
makes straight A’s is de- 
termined to make her 
dream come true. 

Lanna Apisukh was 
asked what her goal was. 
“I want to be rich in gym- 
nastics and build a man- 
sion so that we can all 
live together.” 

The '96 Olympics 
are a long way off. Many 
young gymnastic prodi- 
gies burn themselves out 
on the road to stardom. 
The odds are against the 
tiny gymnast from All 
American. Don’t bet 
against that “mansion,” 
though. Blue Holm isn’t. 
“I think she can make it 
to the Olympics. Lanna is 
one in a million.” 
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NEWS 


Safety 

Breakthrough 

Gymnastics Safety Video 
Complete, Available 

In an effort to upgrade safety 
awareness in the gymnastics com- 
munity, the United States Gym- 
nastics Federation has announced 
the completion of its first safety 
video, entitled: Gymnastics Safe- 
ty First, Second And Always. 
“This video is our most exciting en- 
deavor,” said Mike Jacki, execu- 
tive director of the USGF. “We are 
pleased to announce its availabil- 
ity to all coaches and clubs.” 

This particular project has 
been over two years in the making. 
Trying to provide the best informa- 


tion in the most effective presenta- 
tion, Gymnastics Safety First, 
Second And Always gives 
athletes, coaches and club owners 
an easy and enjoyable method of 
disseminating safety information. 
‘To add to the excitement, we have 
enhanced the impact by using 
some of gymnastics’ most recogniz- 
able and knowledgeable personali- 
ties. Olympic gold medalists Bart 
Conner and Peter Vidmar are 
joined by silver medalist Kathy 
Johnson, and Abie Grossfeld, Greg 
Marsden, Judy Avener and Bela 
Karolyi additionally help identify 
the many safety concerns and 
issues that are of great signifi- 
cance in gymnastics. 

‘The entire video has been re- 
viewed and evaluated by a variety 
of gymnastics, education and legal 
experts. It is truely a ‘state of the 
art’ method to teach people about 
gymnastics safety and safety 
awareness,” said Jacki. Recom- 
mended procedures for viewing 
will be provided. It will also pro- 


vide the club with an excellent 
method to verify that safety in- 
formation has been provided to the 
participants, coaches and even 
parents of the athletes. 

“We are enthusiastic about 
Gymnastics Safety First, 
Second And Always and encour- 
age all gymnastics professionals to 
join in helping spread the word,” 
said Jacki. 

(Note: The delivered price is 
$39.95-$29.95 to USGF members 
and safety certifiers. Please pro- 
vide membership number to re- 
ceive discount. See order blank 
below for details. Orders can be 
called in to the USGF, (317) 237- 
5060, or sent to: USGF Merchan- 
dising, P.O. Box 5562, Indianapo- 
lis, IN 46255-5562.) 



ORDER # 

QTY 

DESCRIPTION 

PRICE 

TOTAL 

2601 


Gymnastics Safety; First, Second & Always 





Member 

29.95 




Non Member 

39.95 















TOTAL AMT. 



FOR CREDIT CARD ORDER ONLY, 

CALL 317 - 237-5060 


CHARGE MY: 

□ VISAD MASTERCARD 


CARD NO. 


MY CARD EXPIRES: 
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PRODDCT 



U.SA-U-Bar 

The “U.S.A. (Universal, 
Stretch, Abdominal) -U-Bar” pre- 
sents a unique, fun approach to the 
usually dull task of warming up for 
physical activities. The “U.S.A.-U- 
Bar” provides a complete, conve- 
nient program of stretching and 
cardio vascular exercises designed 
to prepare the body correctly for 
more strenuous sporting activities. 
Several common sports injuries 
can be prevented if the participant 
takes the time to properly prepare 
the body for the activity. No other 
product on the market today can 
provide the complete and effective 
program offered by the “U.S.A.-U- 
Bar.” 

The “U.S.A.-U-Bar” also pro- 
vides a lightweight workout pro- 
gram which is particularly effec- 
tive in the abdominal area. In addi- 
tion, by taking advantage of the 
unique add-on-weight feature, the 
“U.S.A.-U-Bar” can also be used as 
a lightweight workout bar for ton- 
ing, firming and developing mus- 
cle. The designer has provided four 
(4) quick-release clamps which 
allow the user to add-on additional 
weights for added resistance. A 



complete instructional manual is 
included, complete with pictures 
and descriptions of suggested exer- 
cises to help the user design his/her 
own warm-up and exercise pro- 
gram. 

The “U.S.A.-U-Bar” was de- 
signed with everybody in mind. By 
using the unique “U.S.A.-U-Bar” 
system, the user will notice more 
gain with less strain. The “U.S.A.- 
U-Bar” will prove to be an effective 


Barlow, Inc. 

Enters Retail Market 

A1 Jacobson, President of 
Barlow, Inc., announced that the 
company, after several years of 
being successful in the distribution 
of the patented support products to 
the medical, chiropractic and mail 
order areas, will now be entering 
retail, sporting good and athletic 
stores throughout the country 
through an agressive retail em- 
phasis. 

“Being one of the few manu- 
facturers that have three patented 
products, including the Barlow 
knee/groin, wrist and ankle sup- 
ports, we feel we have a real advan- 
tage in the marketplace,” stated 
Jacobson. 


asset to any individual’s workout 
program. 

Send $24.95 Plus $5.00 s/h to: 
U.S.A. FITNESS AND EXER- 
CISE, P.O. BOX 5336, Lighthouse 
Point, Florida 33064-5336. 

Or call: 1-800-USA-4304; In 
Florida: (303) 421-0003. 

Order today and save! Re- 
ceive a FREE $10.00 value. Not 2, 
but 4 quick-on-and-off weight 
clamps for your own add-on 
weights. Plus free illustrated 
workout manual. 


Available in the standard 
medical white, as well as the new 
fleshtone models, their knee sup- 
port gives maximum lateral and 
knee cap support without metal, 
and takes shock but does not twist. 
The major feature is the soothing 
warmth provided for injured or 
arthritic joints. It was been used by 
thousands of recreationists, 
athletes, aerobic exercizers, doc- 
tors and others in its introduction. 

Sporting goods, athletic/ 
health and fitness stores in- 
terested in receiving retail in- 
formation, are encouraged to write 
BARLOW, Inc., Dept. B115, 406 
South Ella, Sandpoint, ID 83865, 
or call (208) 263-8849. 
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MM 


Gymcarolina 
Club Of The Month 

USA GYMNASTICS, along 
with Dodge, are pleased to 
announce that Gymcarolina, a pri- 
vately owned club with locations in 
Raleigh and Cary, North Carolina, 
has been selected as the July/ Au- 
gust 1987 Club of The Month. With 
a current enrollment of 731, direc- 
tors Christine Kennedy and Seth 
Hertz have as their highest level of 
competitor, Class II boys and girls. 

Their achievements include a 
first place finish, Class IV team in 
the 1986 Hartford, Maryland, In- 
vitational. They also won the first 
place Class IV team title in the 
1986 Eastern States Holiday Clas- 
sic. In the 1986 State Meet in Char- 
olette, North Carolina, they placed 


third in Class IV boys. In the 1987 
McDonald’s Gemini Cup in Tam- 
pa, Florida, their Class II girls’ 
team placed fourth. 

Creative ways in which they 
have used the Dodge promotional 
material include: 

1. Dodge folders held pro- 
grams and rotations for Class in 
State Girls Meet. 

2. A Dodge banner was hung 
in the gym for all meets and clinics. 

3. The Dodge banner was 
hung in the gym during a special 
clinic held February 15, 1987, with 
the Gymcarolina senior team and 
Tim Daggett, Brian Babcock, and 
Dennis and Dan Hayden. 

4. Two Dodge vans which 
Gymcarolina owns are used to 
transport day-care youngsters to 
the gym for classes, teams to 
meets, and students from 



elementary schools to the gym for 
after-school classes; and both head 
directors and head coaches own 
personal cars purchased from A1 
Smith Dodge. 

The addresses for the Gym- 
carolina clubs are: Gymcarolina 
Gymnastics Academy, Inc., 1805 
Running Oak Drive, Raleigh, NC 
27612; and 1070 West Chatham 
Street, Cary, NC 27511, (919) 782- 
9772. 



Dodge Assists In 
USGF State And 
Regional Directors 
Meeting 

By Kathy Brown 

Faces with names were final- 
ly put together when the men’s 
state and regional directors 
traveled to Indianapolis — home of 
the U.S. Gymnastics Federation 
office — June 12-14 for 2 days of 
meetings on topics ranging from 
the new sanctioning procedure to 
the Dodge sponsorship. 

The meetings with the USGF 
were the first-ever for the men’s re- 


gional and state directors and were 
made possible by the monies 
achieved through the Dodge spon- 
sorship of the J.O. program. The 
meetings were also made possible 
by the joint effort of USGF Execu- 
tive Director Mike Jacki and 
USGF Men’s Program Adminis- 
trator Robert Cowan. 

“It was a very beneficial 
meeting in that the state directors 
had an opportunity to meet each of 
the USGF staff members and learn 
about their jobs,” Jacki said. “Now 
when they have a question, it will 
be more than a voice on the phone, 
it will be someone whom they’ve 
met who can help them solve their 
problem or answer their concerns. 
Perhaps most importantly, it was a 
great opportunity to discuss the 
major issues that face the different 
regions of our country. This com- 
munication is so essential in order 
to effect change and progress.” 


In addition to meeting each of 
the USGF staff members at an 
open house, the state directors 
learned more about the Dodge 
sponsorship and how to approach a 
local dealer for additional support. 
It was stressed that the dealer 
must be approached in a business- 
like fashion by pointing out the 
benefits of the involvement with a 
local gymnastics meet before 
asking for any monetary support. 

The state directors also heard 
presentations on events, produc- 
tion, merchandising, athlete eligi- 
bility, safety certification and the 
membership and insurance pro- 
gram. 

“The meetings were very suc- 
cessful and informative, and I real- 
ized there was a lot of work being 
done to promote the sport,” said 
Colorado Regional Director Ron 
Brant. 

For Massachusetts Regional 
Director Tom Fontecchio, “It was a 
pleasure to finally meet the office 
staff, and I don’t mind being a 
volunteer when I know we have 
good people working for us.” 
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1987 EUROPEAN 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 

Silivas Upsets Soviets 


By Minot Simons II 

T he 1987 Euro- 
pean Cham- 
pionships were, 
as expected, ex- 
citing. Held in 
Moscow, May 
21st through 
24th, in the Olympic 
Sports Complex where 
the 1980 Olympics, the 
1981 World Cham- 
pionships and the 1986 
Goodwill Games were 
also held; featuring some 


of the world’s top men 
and women gymnasts; 
gathering together such 
celebrated names as Lud- 
milla Turishcheva and 
Nelli Kim, as judges, and 
Nadia Comaneci as an in- 
vited guest; and con- 
ducted by the newly 
formed European Gym- 
nastics Union with all 
the ceremony appropri- 
ate for such an occasion, 
the championships lived 
up to their reputation as 
a major event. 

The Championships 
Were Notable In Two 
Important Aspects: 

The emergence of 
Romania’s Daniela 
Silivas as an interna- 
tional star of the very 
highest order. Having 
previously won the gold 
medal on beam at the 
1985 World Cham- 
pionships in Montreal 
and placed seventh all- 
around, she was second to 
Elena Shoushounova in 
the 1986 World Cup in 
Beijing. In 1986 also, she 
won three individual 
events in the Ahoy Cup, 
Rotterdam, and tied Kati 
Szabo for the all-around 
gold in the Balkan 
Championships. 

Now, in 1987, it was 
her turn to win the gold 
medal all-around in one 
of the top international 
competitions, the Euro- 
pean Championships. 
She has developed enor- 
mously in the year-and- 
a-half since Montreal. 




Valery Lyukin, of the 
Soviet Union, came on 
strong to win the all- 
around title of the 
European Cham- 
pionships. (left) 
Daniela Silivas defe- 
ated World Champion 
Elena Shoushounova 
in her own back yard. 
USGF photos © 1985-87 
by Dave Black) 


The strength in her legs 
is visibly evident and she 
is pretty, with a lovely 
smile. 

The performance 
of the Soviet Union’s 
Valery Lyukin 
announced the arrival 
on the world scene of a 
star of the first magni- 
tude. He had won vault 
in the Goodwill Games, 
had become 1987 USSR 
National Champion and 
had won the 1987 “Mos- 
cow News” competition. 
Now he became winner of 
one of the three majors 
and can be expected to be 
among the leaders in the 
other two, the World 
Championships and the 
Olympics. 

His virtuosity in all 
events was impressive. 
However, it was his triple 
back somersault on floor 
exercise that was his real 
distinction. He hit it in 
warm-up and the all- 
around, and he hit it 
again in warm-up and 
final. Handsome and per- 
sonable, he is the idol of 
Soviet fans. 




Comments from Other 
Observers 

Since the cham- 
pionships, a number of 
interesting articles on it 
have appeared in the 
newspaper, “Sovietsky 
Sport.” In one of them, 
former Olympic cham- 
pion Vladimir Markelov 
had these observations to 
make: “The triple salto 
performed by Valery 
Lyukin in floor exercise 
made very likely the 
strongest impression on 
me. And the important 
thing is not only the 
uniqueness of the ele- 
ment (and this attempt 
by Valery was not the 
first) but the confidence 
with which the young 
gymnast performed this 
most complicated acroba- 
tic trick. This confidence 
says that a new stage has 
come into being in world 
gymnastics.” 

Markelov con- 
cluded his article with 
this general comment: 
“This time on the 
podium, as never before, 
there were many gym- 
nasts prepared to step 
across today’s boundary 
of difficulty. The attempt 
of Holger Berendt of the 
DDR to do a triple salto 
with twist from the high 
bar; the set of difficult 
elements in the routines 
of the Swede Jon Jonas- 
son, the Frenchman Lau- 
rent Barrieri and other 
athletes from the so- 
called “non-gymnastic” 
countries — all these are 
signs of today, pointing 
toward tomorrow. In 
European gymnastics, 
the average level of diffi- 
culty has sharply grown; 
and to have a high stand- 
ing in it, it is necessary to 
be ready for the first as- 
cent to new heights.” 

Another commenta- 
tor observed that, “Yuri 
Korolev performed excel- 
lently in the Olympic 
Sports Complex. He con- 


siders that it did not turn 
out for him to collect the 
highest total score only 
because he performed in 
the first round, where he 
did not have any real 
competition and where 
judges’ scores are more 
modest.” 

When asked about 
his performance, Korolev 
said, “I am happy with 
my performance but not 
with my place. I remem- 
ber my debut at the 
championship of the con- 
tinent in 1981 in Rome. 
Then I also won the silver 
medal. But the value of it 
then was different. I had 
only begun my career in 
gymnastics. I also risked 
desperately, as Valery 
Lyukin did now. If he had 
not performed his triple 
salto here, he would not 
have won.” 

The newspaper arti- 
cle continued its review 
by stating, “Lyukin re- 
ceived 9.95 on floor but, 
you know, he also re- 
ceived 9.9 on pommel 
horse and high bar. Yuri 
got 9.9 on vault. For the 
sake of objectivity, we 
must observe that 
Korolev had several 
markdowns for landings 
that were not great — 
from high bar and rings. 
Lyukin’s coach, Edward 
Yarov, raised a reason- 
able objection: ‘In the 
USSR-USA match, Val- 
ery did not do his triple 
salto. However, he col- 
lected a very high mark 
and outstripped every- 
one, including Yuri and 
Valentin Mogilnyi.’ 

“And what about 
Mogilnyi, winner of three 
gold medals at the world 
championships? During 
the competition, he held 
onto second place, would 
have even been able to go 
ahead of Korolev, but on 
his favorite apparatus, 
the pommels, he sudden- 
ly stumbled — 9.30. 

“So, if 24-year-old 
Yuri Korolev performed 


excellently, then 20- 
year-old Valery Lyukin 
performed brilliantly — 
just like Korolev here in 
the Olympic Sports Com- 
plex in the 1981 World 
Championships. Lyukin 
was unique, inimitable; 
it seemed that this youth 
had no nerves. 

“Beautiful disco 
dancer, downhill skier, 
virtuoso of the skate- 
board, Lyukin is enthu- 
siastic and venturesome; 
he appeared on the 
podium as our contem- 
porary, like the guy next 
door.” 

In the men’s com- 
petition, it looked as 
though it was going to be 
a Soviet sweep of the top 
three places until Mogil- 
nyi had his fall from pom- 
mels. This allowed Guc- 
zoghy of Hungary to 
place third. Sylvio Kroll 
of the DDR was not at his 
best, although he placed 
fourth. He appeared not 
to have his heart in the 
championships. This 
does not mean, however, 
that he will not be in top 
mental form again in 
Rotterdam. There he will 
be supported by Holger 
Berendt, whom Marke- 
lov referred to, an excel- 
lent and popular 
performer, who will add 
strength to the DDR 
team. 

“We Will Learn From 
The Lessons Of The 
European 
Championships” 

Returning to the 
women’s competition, 
Elena Shoushounova 
looked as impressive and 
invincible as ever. The 
word “professional” 
comes to mind, though 
this is a dangerous word 
to use. She exudes con- 
fidence; she just looks as 
though she won’t miss. 
However, it happened 
that Silivas was 0.15 
ahead of her after two 
events. Therefore, 
Shoushounova had to 


risk something big to 
catch up. Bars was her 
third event and she 
attempted a layout dou- 
ble back somersault as 
her dismount. It was a 
courageous decision. 
However, she had to put 
her hands down upon 
landing. The 0.5 deduc- 
tion knocked her out of 
the running. 

While bars con- 
tinued, Shoushounova 
was visibly disconsolate, 
angry with herself and 
out of sorts. However, 
when her group went to 
beam, she could be seen 
running in the wings, 
practicing her elements 
and obviously thinking 
only of the event coming 
up. She soon was her old 
self and received a 9.90. 
Even with her fault on 
bars, she placed third all- 
around, tied with Diana 
Dudeva of Bulgaria. 

Of course, much 
was written about this 
episode. One commenta- 
tor wrote: “The mistake 
of Elena Shoushounova 
on bars interrupted the 
chain of her brilliant vic- 
tories in the biggest 
tournaments. The impor- 
tant thing here, however, 
is this: understanding 
that much had been lost, 
that for sure the gold 
medal had escaped her 
finally, that she had 
received a blow, 
Shoushounova neverthe- 
less showed exceptional 
fighting qualities in this 
instance. With special 
ardor, with special preci- 
sion and with furious de- 
termination, she per- 
formed her difficult beam 
routine — 9.90. Even if 
there is no word suitable 
for a girl, this is still 
“manliness.” In this epi- 
sode was the happiness of 
overcoming herself, her 
weaknesses. 

“Shoushounova 
herself admitted, ‘In this 
unbelievable, white-heat 
competition, it is possible 
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I did not stand up men- 
tally.’ 

“Her coach, Victor 
Gavrichenko, although 
he was grieved, took all 
the blame upon himself: 
‘It was I who advised 
Lena not to warm up 
strongly on the appar- 
atus. My tactic was a 
blunder. However, what- 
ever might have hap- 
pened, everything will 
turn out for the best. 
Without defeats, we will 
not reach new heights. 
The old truth. At the 
World Championships, 
we will learn from the 
lessons of the European 
Championships.’ ” 
Observations From A 
Former World 
Champion 

Former World 
Champion Rusudan 
Sikharulidze (team gold 
medal in 1974 and bronze 
medal in floor exercise) 
had this to say: “I think 
those who consider the 
outcome of the women’s 
all-around competition to 
be a complete surprise 
are wrong. I would look 
for another word. Let us 
say, it was annoying; we 
are not used to it. Yes, 
such a loss on our own 
home ground is not, so to 
speak, ‘in our traditions.’ 
But we have to recognize 
that our girls lost to a 
worthy competitor. . . In 
her performance, all the 
components of Silivas’ 
mastery flowed together 
surprisingly and harmo- 
niously: complexity of 
composition, artistry in 
execution, psychological 
stability and readiness to 
take reasonable risk. The 
victory of the Romanian 
gymnast was convincing 
and deserved.” 

At the press confer- 
ence, Silivas, her blue 
eyes opened wide, quick- 
ly and excitedly said: “I 
know the Soviet gym- 
nasts perfectly well. Of 
course, I assumed it 
would be unusually diffi- 


cult, and now I am simply 
happy that I was able to 
win. Nadia Comaneci 
congratulated me. (She 
won the European Cham- 
pionships three times.) 
What a wonderful feel- 
ing — to be first!” 

The only note of dis- 
content concerning Sili- 
vas came from Victor 
Klimenko, former Olym- 
pic champion and con- 
temporary of Nicolai 
Andrianov: “I do not 
argue this point: Silivas 
is an elegant, stable gym- 
nast who has good 
choreographic training. 
On the other hand, let us 
observe objectively that 
there was nothing new in 
her program. Her dis- 
mount from bars — 
underswing with twist — 
or her dismount from 
beam — double salto — 
these are all well-known 
elements. 

“Our gymnasts 
showed routines of far 
greater complexity than 
the basic ones of the prin- 
cipal competitor. Did this 
circumstance have an 
effect upon the stability 
of the performances? Yes, 
today it did . . . And here 
we must say that judging 
rules nevertheless lag be- 
hind contemporary 
searches and innova- 
tions, do not sufficiently 
encourage first perform- 
ances or those that are at 
the time extremely rare. 
I consider that the judges 
underrated Pryakina’s 
double-twisting, double- 
back somersault in floor 
exercise, her original 
mount and several con- 
nections on beam.” 

“The general ten- 
dency of the intensifying 
of difficulty has acquired 
a new qualitative charac- 
ter. Elements that not 
long ago only the leaders 
could perform are now 
being performed by ev- 
erybody,” said Sikhar- 
ulidze. 

“There is one more 
feature consisting in that 


the most difficult 
acrobatic elements were 
all performed without 
self-consciousness, even 
with ease; everything, 
therefore, became more 
artistic. In the first in- 
stance, of course, this has 
to do with floor exercise. 
Choreographic connec- 
tions now play a far less 
subordinate role in them 
than they did several 
years ago. And those 
athletes who make use of 
them meet far more 
understanding on the 
part of the judges. I cite 
as an example the Roma- 
nian Camelya Voinea, 
who, in my opinion, ex- 
actly because of her natu- 
ral, smooth combination 
of difficulty and elegance 
of execution received on 
the floor one of the high- 
est marks of the day — 
9.95.” 

Looking Toward 
Rotterdam 

Looking toward 
Rotterdam, the battle for 
supremacy could well 
again be one between 
Shoushounova and Sili- 
vas, the two gymnasts 
who have had the most 
international experience 
and the greatest success 
since Montreal. It is like- 
ly that the leading Soviet 
girl will be backed up by, 
among others, young 
Aleftina Pryakina (14, 
from Ashkabad, way 
down in Turkestan, 
almost to Iran). She was 
third all-around in the 
1986 European Junior 
Championships, third 
all-around in the Chu- 
nichi Cup and third all- 
around in the 1987 USSR 
National Cham- 
pionships. She is four- 
feet seven-inches, and 
weighs 68 pounds. Now 
living in Moscow, she is 
coached by Mikhail 
Klimenko, coach of 1978 
World Champion Elena 
Mukhina. Pryakina 
made an outstanding 
performance in Moscow 


for so young a girl. Her 
most noticeable elements 
were: 

a) Vault: layout Yur- 
chenko with double 
twist. 

b) Floor: double full, 
double back mount 
(full in, full out). 

c) Beam: from the side, 
Yurchenko full twist 
mount over the beam 
to free hip around the 
beam. 

One writer summed 
up this particular corner 
of excitement as follows: 
“In spite of everything, 
the happiest person this 
Moscow evening was 
coach Mikhail Klimenko. 
He did not conceal it: "The 
silver medal of Aleftina 
Pryakina — that is a 
great success both for me 
and for my student. I be- 
lieved in her very much! 
With such a character, 
we can move mountains. 
Alya lived in Ashkabad, 
trained with Oleg 
Ostapenko. I liked her 
character. When I asked 
her, “Will you learn the 
most difficult elements?’ 
she answered ‘I will. I am 
afraid of nothing.’ And 
here you see it; Pryakina 
is the only gymnast in 
the world who performs a 
double-twisting, double- 
back somersault on the 
floor. Her vault is 
unique. She has unique 
elements also on bars 
and beam. But we will go 
even further. We will 
learn a triple salto on 
floor! To us this is noth- 
ing! We love to risk’ 

“So she sits, sur- 
rounded by journalists — 
quiet, dreamy, family- 
oriented. She draws well, 
sculpts, sews, makes toys 
out of foam and scraps. 
She loves algebra but suf- 
fers over geometric for- 
mulas. Is she happy? we 
ask. ‘I don’t know. I guess 
I’m happy for Mikhail 
Yakovlevich, he works so 
much with me. Thanks to 
him for everything.’ ” 
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Announcing the . . . 

1 987 USGF CONGRESS 


Once again, the CJSGF will present an outstanding program, 
featuring the finest clinicians and professionals in the sport. 
The 1987 Congress will provide you with essential, useful infor- 
mation on coaching technique, rules interpretation, running a 
successful, profitable operation, and more. 


1987 CISGF Congress- 
Facts at a Glance 


The highlights of the 1 987 Congress in St. Louis: 


Date: October 1-4 


• The latest on 1 988-92 Compulsories 

• Lecture/Demonstrations by top 
technicians 

• Videotape skill analysis for 
coaches, judges 


Site: Adam's Mark St Louis Hotel 
Fourth and Chestnut 
St Louis, Missouri 63102 
(314) 241-7400 

When making reservations, ask for "1987 
USGF Congress special rates." 

Sufficient rooms are reserved for Congress up 
to August 28, 1987. 



Reserve early to assure room and special dis- 


Fee: $70 for USGF professional members post- 
marked by August 28. 1987. 

$80 for USGF professional members post- 
marked after August 28, 1 987. 

$90 for non-USGF professional members re- 
gardless of date. 


Fee Includes: 


ter clinics, demonstrations, open 
meetings and general assembly. 
Final Awards Banquet and Dance 


Registration: Fill out the registration form below and 
mail, along with your registration fee, 

1987 USGF Congress 
U.S. Gymnastics Federation 
1099 N. Meridian, #380 
Indianapolis, IN 46204 


•87 USGF CONGRESS REGISTRATION FORM 
ONE NAME PER REGISTRATION 




Date 

$80 if postmarked after 8/28/87 








USGF PROFESSIONAL MEMBERSHIP # 

Please check appropriate box: 

□ Women’s Program □ Men’s Progran 

i □ Rhythm 

lie Program 


n Coach FI Judqe FI Club Owner/Administrator 


check for fee to USGF Congress: 

□ Other, please specify: 



1099 N. Meridian. Suite 380 
Indianapolis, IN 46204 


PRIMARY INTEREST/PURPOSE FOR ATTENDING CONGRESS: 


Note: Registration is non-refundal 
after September 15, 1987. 


MENTAL PREPARATION 
FOR ROUTINES 
IN COMPETITION 


By Jim Holt 

Men’s Coach 
University of Washington 

A familiar phe- 
nomenon for 
most athletes 
and gymnasts 
is “pre-meet 
jitters.” We 
are all ac- 
quainted with athletes 
“choking” in competitive 
situations. In gymnas- 
tics, how does this come 
about and what does it 
mean? 

Gymnastics, unlike 
basketball or soccer, is 
not a competition in any 
direct sense. It does not 
pit athlete against 
athlete. There is no con- 
frontational element, no 
real strategy, not even a 
real dimension of judg- 
ment (like having to 
calculate speed and spin 
on a pitched baseball). 
Most of the significant 
variables in a gymnastics 
competition are internal 
in nature. 

Gymnastics is a 
preprogrammed activity; 
every aspect of perfor- 
mance should be known 
and certain, prior to get- 
ting on the floor. Except 
for falling off equipment 
or having a major break 
in a routine (elements 
that are often or usually 
predictable based on per- 
centage of success in 


training), gymnastics is a 
predictable activity and 
results are largely fore- 
castable. The elements 
and order of a routine are 
preset, and are not sub- 
ject to change or mod- 
ification. Further, there 
is no reason to do so, since 
the sport does not reward 
the handling of variables 
in its evaluation and 
ranking of performances. 

A gymnast can do 
little or nothing about 
the temperature and 
lighting of a room, or the 
disposition of the 
judges 1 , and cannot 
directly affect the 
routines of his fellow 
competitors. But he or 
she is definitely in con- 
trol of all his/her own 
direct performance ele- 
ments. What interferes 
with maximum perform- 
ance in gymnastics is in- 
ternally imposed stress. 

It should be noted 
that stress is 90+ per- 
cent mental, not physical 
in nature. While its man- 
ifestations are physical, 
there are no external de- 
mands on the body that 
bring this about. It 
should further be noted 
that meet preparation is 
almost 100 percent men- 
tal in nature. The actual 
work load, in the sense of 
physical expenditure of 


energy, in a competition 
is minimal. 

Observations have 
shown several recurrent 
and (perhaps) typical be- 
haviors indicating stress 
and/or nervousness. 
Some specific manifesta- 
tions of stress include, 
but are not limited to, the 
following: 

1. Tightness or stiff- 
ness. An overall tight 
feeling is very typical 
during a gymnastics 
competition. 

2. Disaster or negative 
imagery. A gymnast 
often imagines falling 
off a piece of equip- 
ment six times in a 
meet prior to mount- 
ing the apparatus 

3. A physical feeling 
of being cold. 

4. Cold or clammy 
hands (for appara- 
tus) or cold ankles 
and feet. 

5. Dry throat. 

6. Trembling. 

7. High pulse or rapid 
heartbeat. Virtually 
everyone has experi- 
enced this type of 
stress arousal at some 
point in their careers. 

8. Shortness of 
breath. 

9. Miscellaneous 
“other” symptoms. 
For example: One 
Washington male 
gymnast reports a 


sensation of having to 
urinate just prior to 
doing routines in 
meets. 

Our strategy for 
dealing with tension or 
stress encompasses both 
physical and mental com- 
ponents. Physically 2 , 
the only thing we really 
need to do is to make sure 
that a gymnast warms up 
sufficiently, and stays 
generally warm during 
the competition. This is 
perhaps obvious, but it 
takes experience and an 
awareness of its impor- 
tance. Without 
enumerating each speci- 
fic, it is imperative that 
an athlete develop a sys- 
tematic routine of 
stretching for about 25- 
30 minutes in duration 3 . 
Additionally, the impor- 
tance of multiple layers 
of clothing to help insu- 
late and therefore raise 
body temperature cannot 
be overemphasized. 
Further, all athletes 
must have dry clothes 
available, so that the 
body doesn’t cool down or 
stiffen up between 
events. This stretchout 
phase will prepare the 
body for the competition 
ahead, will directly com- 
bat feelings of cold or 
tightness, and will give a 
gymnast a general sense 
of relaxation. 
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The two general ele- 
ments of mental prepa- 
ration during a meet are: 
a) positive mental im- 
agery, and b) relaxa- 
tion. The following is a 
proposed step-by-step 
program to optimize 
routine success. This 
works on two general 
levels: first, by incorpor- 
ating a process of relaxa- 
tion, so that all physical 
symptoms of stress are 
-combated or addressed; 
second, by reducing 
generalized anxiety 
through the creation of a 
ritualized behavior 
which becomes a positive 
and successful self- 
fulfilling prophesy. 

After a general 
stretchout, a gymnast 
should then go through a 
systematic event warm- 
up, comprised of two or 
three touches on each 
apparatus, emphasizing 
a tight body with good 
swing technique 4 . This 
is also an appropriate 
time to review key points 
in a routine 5 . (The en- 
tire warmup for men 
should take 75-95 mi- 
nutes.) 

Once the competi- 
tion gets underway, a 
gymnast can repeat a 
preprogrammed series of 
actions to help create 
optimal performance 
level. This should take 
place in the same order 
prior to each event (and, 
therefore, for men it 
should be repeated in the 
same order six times dur- 
ing the competition) and 
it should remain essen- 
tially unaltered from 
meet to meet. 

A Specific Program: 

Step one: About 
eight to ten minutes be- 
fore the estimated time of 
getting the green light 
indicating the judges’ 
permission to begin a 
routine, a gymnast 


should engage in general 
stretching (especially as 
opposed to sitting idle). 

Step two: Two to 
four minutes before a set, 
the gymnast should 
breathe more deeply and 
try to relax the muscles. 
One should let one’s mind 
go blank, attempting to 
stay unfocused on any- 
thing specific. One sug- 
gestion is to concentrate 
on the sound of one’s own 
breathing. Another effec- 
tive technique is to con- 
centrate on a particularly 
mundane task, like put- 
ting grips on and taping 
them down. 

Step three: One to 
two minutes before green 
light, as the gymnast 
approaches the chalk 
tray, he or she should 
breathe more deeply (this 
is the best relaxation tool 
I know) and, at the same 
time, gently swing the 
arms, which reminds the 
body to stay loose and re- 
laxed. 

Step four: Mental- 
ly go through the routine 
perfectly. A non-elite 
competitor should pic- 
ture a world-class gym- 
nast doing a basic swing 
perfectly and clearly, 
then picture himselfTher- 
self doing the exact same 
move or motion in pre- 
cisely the same way. An 
elite gymnast should 
visualize himself/herself 
doing the move in the 
best possible (or ulti- 
mate) manner. All com- 
petitors should envision 
themselves during the 
movement (and routine) 
as powerful, tight, and 
light. 

Step five: As a 
gymnast approaches the 
apparatus, he/she should 
take two or three deep 
breaths and review any 
key cues 6 . 

Step six: Mind 
blank, one deep breath, 
and go. . . . 


In the event that 
there is a major break in 
the routine (like on pom- 
mel horse), the routine 
preparation allows a plan 
for such a contingency, 
and helps minimize the 
damage a break causes; 
oftentimes when a major 
break occurs in a set, a 
gymnast compounds the 
error by failing to keep 
his composure. As infer- 
red earlier, the only time- 
frame an athlete can con- 
trol is the present 
(although a non- 
systematic or emotional 
response can adversely 
affect the future), and 
there is no advantage in 
worrying about or reflect- 
ing upon past events. In 
the event of a break, a 
gymnast should be pro- 
grammed to go im- 
mediately to the chalk 
tray and chalk up, then 
repeat steps 4, 5, 6 in that 
order. A pvmnast can 
maintain control and 
minimize damage by con- 
tinuing to work within 
this preset pattern. 
Conclusion 

It must be remem- 
bered that meet prepara- 
tion on the day of the 
competition is almost 100 
percent mental. The 
advantage of a prepro- 
grammed routine based 
on the fundamental prin- 
ciples of relaxation and 
positive mental imagery 
accomplishes two things: 
a) Because it is preset, 
practiced, and agreed 
upon, it reduces the vari- 
ables in a competitive en- 
vironment that an 
athlete must deal with, 
thereby allowing the 
athlete greater focus on 
the specific tasks at 
hand, and that reduction 
of variables should con- 
comittantly reduce anx- 
iety; b) A patterned re- 
sponse acts almost as a 


talisman or coda, and can 
be an extremely success- 
ful reinforcer by acting as 
a self-fulfilling prophesy. 
Each successful applica- 
tion will help create a 
snowballing effect, allow- 
ing the athlete to grow 
stronger and more confi- 
dent mentally as he/she 
develops his/her gymnas- 
tics skills. 

Footnotes 

(1) Judges, of course, are in- 
directly affected by a gymnast's 
reputation, demeanor, deport- 
ment, and appearance; but this 
is a topic beyond the focus of 
this article. 

(2) Fink, Hardy, “Considera- 
tions For Gymnastics Con- 
ditioning," Technique, Vol. 4, 
No. 4, Pp. 4-7. 

(3) Millman, Dan, “Shining in 
the Moment of Truth,” Gym- 
nast, July 1981. 

(4) Note that in dual meets this 
will correspond almost com- 
pletely with an event in which 
timed warmups are used, 
thereby reducing an athlete’s 
having to adjust to different 
competition formats. 

(5) Key points or cues are spe- 
cific things that athletes need 
to concentrate on (e.g. thinking 
specifically about kicking 
through bottom or shoot). It has 
been suggested (specifically by 
Wolfgang Thuene) that the 
higher level a gymnast is, the 
fewer cues he has; Thuene 
asserted that he let his mind go 
blank throughout his high bar 
routine and just “felt it.” 

(6) A well-known example of 
this was Boris Shaklin’s 
approach to apparatus; upon 
mounting the podium and get- 
ting the green light, Shaklin 
would turn his back towards 
the apparatus, and stand for 
several seconds, head down, 
legs apart and fists on hips; 
when he was done with his 
mental review/rehearsal, he 
would turn, salute the judges 
and begin his routine. 
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BUILDING 

PERSONAL 

GROWTH 


By Rhonda Hite 

hushed crowd 
studies the 
young gym- 
nast as she be- 
g i n s her 
routine on the 
balance beam. 
Pointed toes and a high- 
held head are continuous 
components of her per- 
formance. When 
finished, she jumps off 
the balance beam onto 
the floor, three inches be- 
low. 

This scenario is not 
average for “the Olym- 
pics,” but is common in 
Special Olympics which 
provides mentally hand- 
icapped persons the 
opportunity to partici- 
pate in sports. More than 
5,700 athletes and 
coaches will attend the 
Seventh International 
Summer Special Olympic 
Games which will be held 
in South Bend, Indiana. 
Competition will take 
place at the University of 
Notre Dame and Saint 
Mary’s College from July 
31 to August 8. Athletes 
from the 50 states, U.S. 
territories, and more 
than 60 countries will be 
there competing in this 
vigorous competition. 


Angela Lake and 
Betty Boyd are two of the 
eight gymnasts from In- 
diana chosen to compete 
in the Games. Lake, five- 
feet four-inches, and 115 
pounds, will be compet- 
ing in the all-around 
which includes five 
events: balance beam, 
floor exercise, uneven 
bars, vault and rhythmic 
exercises. 

Her coach, Becky 
Fekede, teacher of the 
moderately mentally 
handicapped at Garrett 
High School in Garrett, 
Indiana, has been 
coaching Lake for the two 
years she has competed 
in gymnastics. Since 
Lake began competing, 
Fekede has noticed con- 
siderable changes in the 
17-year-old’s personal 
growth. “Confidence has 
come over Angela,” she 
said. “Her self-esteem 
has skyrocketed and she 
is now able to perform in 
front of a group.” 

Before gymnastics 
competitions, like every 
athlete, Lake gets very 
nervous. “She’s usually a 
wreck,” commented her 
coach. “But when she 
starts her routine, I don’t 
have to give her any cues 
or assistance.” Lake has 
already begun training 



for the Games. Fedeke 
said they are going over 
the routines and 
polishing the fine points 
such as pointed toes and a 
high-held head. Lake is 
also learning to compete 
on the uneven bars which 
is a segment of the all- 
around competition. 

The Olympian and 
her coach disagree on 
which event she performs 
best. Lake prefers floor 
exercise in which she per- 
forms a series of jumps 
and forward rolls. 
Fedeke, however, be- 
lieves her best event is 
balance beam. “I think 
Angela prefers floor exer- 
cise because she feels 
more secure. Even 
though the beam is only 
three inches off the floor, 

I think she concentrates 
more and works harder - 
on the balance beam.” 

Special Olympics 
has given Lake the 
chance to be competitive 
in many different events. 

As a member of a sports- 
oriented family, Special 
Olympics has also given 
her the opportunity to re- 
ceive recognition like the 
other members of her 
family. 
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The recognition she 
has received by being one 
of the eight athletes ran- 
domly chosen for the 
Games was earned, 
according to Fedeke. 
“She has put forth a lot of 
effort and time and now 
she performs well and is 
successful at it. Not 
everyone in my class- 
room was able to compete 
in gymnastics. Her suc- 
cesses are building her 
up more and more. I be- 
lieve the abundance of 
parental support she re- 
ceives has helped her im- 
mensely.” 

After Lake finishes 
her schooling she hopes 
to work with small chil- 
dren. Fedeke said, “Com- 
peting in the Special 
Olympics has given her 
confidence that will carry 
on when she enters the 
competitive job market.” 


Betty Boyd, another 
gymnast chosen for the 
Games, isn’t ready for the 
job market yet, she is 
only 14 years old. Boyd, 
five-feet six-inches tall, 
and 138 pounds, attends 
Lee J. Fultz High School 
in Salem, Indiana. Her 
coach, Becky Schamber, 
is also her instructor in 
the moderately mentally 
handicapped classroom. 
Schamber has worked 
with Boyd for six years 
while she participated in 
various Special Olympic 
events. Boyd has com- 
peted in gymnastics for 
two years. 

Those two years 
have given Boyd more 
than medals and recogni- 
tion. Schamber observed 
that learning her 
routines has helped 
Boyd’s memory and per- 
forming has given her 
balance and grace. “Com- 



Angela Lake (above) and Betty Boyd (left) are two 
of the 5,700 athletes who will compete in the 
Seventh International Summer Special Olympic 
Games in South Bend, Indiana, in early August. 
Lake and Boyd, both natives of Indiana, will com- 
pete in the gymnastics portion of the Olympics. 


peting has also given 
Betty self confidence, 
which is especially help- 
ful during the adolescent 
years. There are only a 
few people who are physi- 
cally capable of compet- 
ing in gymnastics. She 
knows she is unique and 
special,” said Schamber. 

Boyd will partici- 
pate in two events in 
level one of the Games: 
rhythmic ribbon and bal- 
ance beam. Schamber 
said the gymnast’s best 
event is rhythmic ribbon. 
“She has a good sense of 
rhythm and stays with 
the music.” 

Rhythm is not the 
only thing on the coachs’ 
minds as they are prepar- 
ing their athletes each 
week for the Games. “I’m 
just as excited to be going 
to the Games as Betty. I 
think she’s gotten some 


of the excitement from 
me. It’s a new experience 
for both of us,” said 
Schamber. 

The Special Olym- 
pics program is a new ex- 
perience for many men- 
tally handicapped 
athletes. Speaking from 
14 years experience in 
Special Olympics, 
Schamber said, “In some 
cases Special Olympics 
has given athletes the 
only chance to go out into 
society. They leave home, 
go skiing, stay in hotels 
and meet different people 
in different settings. 
These experiences con- 
tribute significantly to 
the athlete’s physical and 
social growth.” 

Personal growth 
and achievement is what 
the Special Olympics 
strives to recognize — 
when it might not be 
otherwise recognized. 
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REPORT 


Eligibility 
Update No. 3 

By Cheryl Grace 

USGF Eligibility Administrator 

(Editor’s Note: This is the 
first part of a two-part series deal- 
ing with common questions on 
athlete eligibility. Part two will 
appear in the September! October 
issue of USA GYMNASTICS .) 

There have been several 
questions directed to the USGF re- 
cently about eligibility rules 
associated with raising hinds to 
support a gymnast’s training ex- 
penses. The following is a further 
clarification of the guidelines for 
fund-raising and the restrictions 
associated with maintaining an 
athlete’s amateur status. 

The USGF eligibility rules 
have been formulated in the 
TI SGF Eligibility Code. This 
Code is a compilation of all eligibil- 
ity rules of the International 
Olympic Committee, Internation- 
al Gymnastics Federation (FIG), 

and USGF, which must be followed 
to compete in USGF and interna- 
tional competitions. The USGF 
has interpreted the international 
eligibility rules as liberally as 
possible within the framework in 
order to allow an athlete to take 
advantage of the commercial 
opportunities available. 

The rules of the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association gov- 
ern those gymnasts wishing to 
maintain their college eligibility. 
Its rules are stricter than those of 
the USGF. If you are under college 
age, you must first decide whether 
or not you wish to retain your col- 
lege eligibility. If you want to pro- 
tect that status, you must follow 
the NCAA rules for pre-NCAA 
athletes. 

During your gymnastics 
career, prior to enrollment in an 
NCAA college, there are basically 
four sources from which you may 
accept money for your travel and 
meal expenses: 

1. Your parents or legal 
guardian; 

2. The USGF; 

3. A non-professional orga- 
nization sponsoring an event, such 
as the organizers of an invitational 
(e.g., Mardi Gras Invitational); 

4. The gymnastics club in 
which you train. 

If you are asked to be in a 
commercial, in a print advertise- 
ment, or a model for a leotard 
manufacturer, for which you were 
selected to represent a gymnast, 
either in skill or dress, you may not 
receive compensation or designate 
someone else to receive the com- 
pensation on your behalf. NCAA 
rules do, however, allow you to par- 
ticipate in advertising under the 
following guidelines: 

1. If you represent a gym- 
nast, either in skill or dress: 

a. You may not receive com- 
pensation. 

b. Prior to enrollment at an 
NCAA institution, the 
advertisement must be re- 
tracted. 

USGF 
Moving To 
Pan Am Plaza 

In conjunction with the Pan 
American Games fever that has 
gripped Indianapolis, Indiana, for 
the past year, the United States 
Gymnastics Federation will be 
moving its offices to the newly con- 
structed Pan American Plaza. The 
USGF will join other National 
Governing Bodies such as U.S. 
Rowing, Synchronized Swimming, 
U.S. Diving, the International 
Baseball Federation, The Athletic 
Congress, the National Governor’s 
Office for Physical Fitness, the 
Canoe/Kayak Federation and 
more in this new home. 

The move, which will be 
effective August 1, 1987, will 

change the phone numbers and 
addresses of the many USGF ser- 
vices. The new numbers and 
addresses are: 

United States Gymnastics Federation 

201 South Capitol 

Pan American Plaza, Suite 300 

Indianapolis, Indiana 46225 

(317) 237-5050 Main Switchboard 

USGF Merchandising 

P.O. Box 5562 

Indianapolis, Indiana 46255 

(317) 237-5060 

USGF Sanctioning 

P.O. Box 5516 

Indianapolis, Indiana 46255 

(317) 237-5050 

USGF Membership 

P.O. Box 5365 

Indianapolis, Indiana 46255 

(800) 345-4719 Toll Free 

(317) 237-5066 Inside Indiana 

The Pan American Plaza, 
built specifically for the Pan Amer- 
ican Games, sits in downtown Indi- 
anapolis right across from historic 
Union Station, a renovated train 

depot with over 40 restaurants and 
shops, and across the street from 
the Hoosier Dome and Convention 
Center, which is the home of the 
pro football Colts and once was the 
home of the USGF. Inside the Pla- 
za are two Olympic-sized skating 
rinks which will allow Olympic- 
style hockey and skating competi- 
tions. 

With constant expansion of 
the USGF, the new location will 
add over 1,000 square feet to the 
office, pushing it to 8,310 square 
feet. With the exception of one 
other office, the USGF will occupy 
the entire third floor of this 12- 
story structure. 

The Pan American Plaza, in 
downtown Indianapolis, will re- 
mind the nation of the 1987 Games 
and will secure Indianapolis as the 
amateur sports capital of the 
world. 
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RHYTHMIC 

mum 


Strong Showing 
In Red Square 

By Irina Vdovets 

The United States repre- 
sentatives to the Soviet Union 
made a strong impression last 
spring, competing with 14 other 
rhythmic gymnastics teams in the 
Soviet Women’s Tournament in 
Moscow and several other cities. 
Diane Simpson and Wendy Hill- 
iard put in consistent perfor 
mances throughout the competi 
tions and intense workout ses- 
sions. 

The tournament was divided 
into two competitions, the first in 
Moscow and the second (for the 
U.S. team) in Vilnius. For the Mos- 
cow competition, all 14 participat- 
ing countries sent their two top 
rhythmic gymnasts, creating a 
World Championship atmosphere. 
Many approached this competition 
as a practice meet for upcoming 
major events. 

Both U.S. gymnasts com- 
peted well, showing different 
styles and consistent routines. In 
Moscow, out of 28 gymnasts, Simp- 
son placed ninth with an all- 
around score of 38.20, and Hilliard 
placed 20th with an all-around 
score of 37.25. Simpson made fi- 
nals in clubs and was honored with 
a “Most Artistic Gymnast” award. 

The following week the duo 
traveled to Vilnius with a split 
field of seven countries. The Soviet 
Union and Bulgaria were two of 
the seven. In this meet, Simpson 
tied for fifth with France’s Annette 
Wolle with an all-around score of 
38.45. Hilliard tied for seventh 
with Romania’s Petrutsa Dumet- 
resku with an all-around score of 
38.30. Simpson made finals in all 
four events with Hilliard making 
it in the rope and ribbon events. 

For the United States, the 
meet must be considered a success. 
The presence of so many top-level 
gymnasts, combined with Simp- 


son’s and Hilliard’s strong show- 
ing, indicate how the level of skill 
in rhythmic gymnastics has in- 
creased in the United States to the 
point where it can compete favor- 
ably with the world’s best. 




MANUFACTURERS • IMPORTERS 


fttkOOnQO 

S • IMPORTERS 


6310 BUIr Hill Lam, BAlriMORt, M*RyU N d 21209. Til. (301) 337-7781 
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CLASSIFIED 


">r September of 1987. Send resumes or 
ji at American Gymnastics of Boca, 987 1 
Glades Road, Boca Raton, FL 33434, or phone 
(305) 483-0444. 

Director, Preschool Program 

enthusiastic person who loves chil 
(Tuesday through Saturday); salary $13,000 - 
$16,000, commensurate with experience and re- 
sponsibilities, plus incentive program. Position 
will be available for September. Send resume or 
call: Janet, Ricochets Gymnastics Club, 520 
North York Road, Willow Grove, PA 19090, (215) 
659-4225. 

Dance Program Director 
Full-time position directing a complete 
dance program. Includes 'Tot” ballet, ballet, jazz, 
tap, modem, adult and team. Also responsible for 
choreography of optional routines and rhythmic 
impetitive program. Salary commensurate with 


Head Coach 

Girls team Class III through I. Must have 
strong organizational skills and good inter- 
personal communication. Top salary, great ben- 
efits, exceptional staff. Over 800 students en- 
rolled in 12,000-square-foot gym in suburban St. 
Louis. Send resume or call: St Louis Gymnastic 
Center, #50 Kirkham Industrial Court, St. 
Louis, MO 63119, or call (314) 968-9494. 

Director (Coach 

For Class IV through I teams. Great 
opportunity in on excellent program in Midwest- 
n gym of award-winning male and female 
sms. Preschool and recreational classes of over 
250 students. Fully equipped facility with three 
in-ground pits. Well established and committed 
Booster Club. Salary commensurate with experi- 
ence and responsibilities. Facilities and demo- 
graphics are ideal for the coach who wants to get 
ahead. Send resume to: P.O. Box 119, Bradford- 
woods, PA 15015, and/or call Victoria Miller, 
(412) 761-0632. Confidentiality respected. 
Instructor — Full Time 
Coach needed immediately for Girls Class 
IV, III, II and I at new fully equipped gymnastics 
- dlity, 30 minutes from New York City. Strong 
gymnastics background necessary to teach estab- 
lished girls team. Salary based upon experience. 
Choreography and dance experience preferred. 
Opportunity to grow with program. Contact Pe- 
er Hristov at (718) 646-1278 or (718) 377-4646. 
lend resume to 4413 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, 
lew York, 11229, 

Coach — Full Time 

Full time male coach: Growing gymnas- 
ics program in Southwest Florida needs instruc- 
or for intermediate through Class I. 14,000 
square foot gym with pit and all equipment. Paid 
tion and health benefits. Salary negotiable, 


Female Coach 

Full- or part-time female coach experi- 
enced in dance and choreography needed for Elite 
through Class IV program. Work available with 
developmental program. Salary commensurate 
with experience. Start ASAP. Located close to 
Kansas City. Send resume to Elite Gymnastics 
Club, 13600 W. 108th Lenexa, KA 66215, (913) 


For Sale 

Gymnastics Training Center 
Excellent opportunity to purchase going 
concern. Ten-year-old Midwestern gym, home of 
award-winning male and female teams, Class IV 
through I. Preschool and recreational classes, 
over 250 students. Fully equipped facility with 
three in-ground pits. Well established and com- 
mitted Booster Club helps defer teams' expenses. 
Direct ofTer or inquiries to: P.O. Box 119, Brad- 
fordwoods, PA 15015, and/or call Victoria Miller, 
(412) 761-0632 after 5:30 p.m. 

Classified Advertising Rates 

Classified advertising is wel- 
comed by USA GYMNASTICS. 
There is a $50 charge per insertion 
with a limit of 80 words or less. 
There is a $1 charge for every word 
over 80. Ideally, classified ads 
should be typed and payment 
should accompany ad. Please send 
classified to: USA GYMNASTICS, 
Pan American Plaza, Suite, 300, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46225. 


UNITED STATES GYMNASTICS 
FEDERATION 
1987 Proposed Event Schedule 
(Dates & Events subject to change or cancellation) 
August 

I- 15 Olympic Solidarity Course Bangkik, Thailand 

4- 25 Rhythmic Development 

Camps (R) Marquette, Ml 

5- 18 Rhythmic Group Training 

Camp (R) Marquette, MI 

8- 16 Junior Blite Training 

Camp (R) Marquette, MI 

9- 1 1 Pan Am Oames (R) Indianapolis, IN 

12-16 Pan Am Games (M) Indianapolis, IN 

12-17 Pan Am Training Camp 

(W) Indianapolis, IN 

17-23 Pan Am Games (W) Indianapolis, IN 

21-23 Alfred Vogel RSG 

Competition (R) Holland 

21-31 Jr. National Team Training 

Camp CM) Colorado Springs, CO 

24-Sept 9 Rhythmic Group Training 

Camp (R) Marquette, Mi 

September 

II- 12 World Championship Team 

Dials (M) Colorado Springs, CO 

17-20 Rhythmic World 

Championships (R) Varna, Bulgaria 

23-28 Catania (W) Catania, Italy 

October 

14 USGF National Congress SL Louis, M0 

24 Cuperus Cup (R) Antwerp, Belgium 

4-8 Senior Womens Training 

Camp (W) St Louis, M0 

9-10 USA/France (W) TBA 

17- 18 Konica Cup Rhythmic 

Inln'l Invitational Princeton University 

18- 25 Artistic World 

Championships (MAV) Rotterdam, Holland 

19- 25 Junior Boys Development 

Camp (Region 1,4,9) Colorado Springs, CO 



Introducing the First 
Leather Gymnastics 
Shoe for Men and 
Women Gymnasts! 

Featuring... 

• Soft Off-White Leather 

• Tough Rubber Soles 

• Reinforced Nylon Seams 

• Constructed Elastic Top 

• Excellent for Floor 
and Apparatus Work 


GYMNASTIX 

Gives You the Winning Edge. 


Available in sizes 4-8. 

For best possible fit, trace an outline 
of your foot onto a piece of paper. 
Indicate your street shoe size and 
your sex on the coupon as these are 
unisex shoes. 



Expiration Dati 
Signature 



AMERICA’S 


American Athletic, an official spon- 
sor of the United States Gymnastics Federa- 
tion, is the all-around favorite. The one 
selected for use in the Olympics, and the 
Olympic TYials, the World Gymnastics 
Championships, the Pan American Games, 
the World University Games... and many 
other major tours and meets. 

Why this unequaled popularity? 
Because our concern rests with the athlete. 
Because we believe gymnastic apparatus 
should enhance an athlete’s performance, 
never hinder it. 


It’s no wonder American Athletic is 
the choice of champions. Shouldn’t it be 
your choice, too? Bring out the best in your 
athletes, bring out AAI American. 

For information about the complete 
line, call Ken Cysewski at 1 -800-247 -3978 
toll-free today. Tfelex 910-520-1031. 



American 


200 American Avenue 
Jefferson, Iowa 50129, USA 


Official Supplier of 
Gymnastic Equipment to the 
Tenth Pan American Games'" 



Ttie Tenth 

Pan American Games 

Indianapolis 

7-23 August 1987 




USA GYMNASTICS 
Women's National Team I 


Multi-Vitamins 

with Minerals 


(MNASTICS 


Potatoes. America’s Favorite Vegetable.' 





